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Peter Hunt Desk © E. I. duPont deNemours 


BurieED in your attic or cellar are at least a few chairs, tables and decorative horrors 
which. with a bit of sandpaper, paint and ingenuity can become handsome furnishings 


like the desk seen above. Peter Hunt tells you how to breathe new life into tired discards, 


in the teacher-proved handbook: DESIGN TECHNICS. 


The Peter Hunt chapter is just one of forty art and craft projects described in this crea- 
tive art book. A favorite choice for thousands of schools, libraries, teachers and just plain 
hobbyists. Tells about the tools, materials and uses of such art media as: paper mache, tex- 
tile paints, water color, pastels, batik, silk screen, helioprints—40 technics in all—many that 
every artist recognizes, some you've never heard of! To perk up your arts and crafts program, 


order this budget-minded, fully illustrated handbook. 


economy priced at $2.25 


“DESIGN 


337 south high st. columbus 15, ohio 
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A COLUMN OF ODDS AND ENDS, OF INTEREST TO YOU 


GOODBYE TO PAPER MACHE? On page 30 of this issue you will read 
about a fascinating new art medium which, for many purposes, 
makes that old standby, paper mache, obsolete. Called “Celastic”, the 
specially treated fabric is moistened and then pressed against virtual- 
ly any solid object, to dry shortly into an exact duplicate shell. The 
manufacturer, wants to acquaint readers with the potentialities of 
this highly recommended product and has prepared a low-cost sample 
kit which you may put to your most imaginative test. For full details 
see his advertisement elsewhere in the magazine. Design Magazine 
has put Celastic through its paces and recommends it for school and 
commercial use. 


TREASURE PACKAGE OF RARE MATERIALS: You are undoubtedly fa- 
miliar with the articles on gemcraft that Greenwich Villager, Sam 
Kramer, has written for Design. This bearded gentleman runs a most 
unusual business; he collects and sells rare natural materials like 
African buffalo horn, tropic woods, stag horn crown, elephant ivory 
and lignum vitae. Would you like a tantalizing potpourri of these 
and other imported items? You can carve them, caress them, make 
them into exciting handcraft gifts. Simply write to Mr. Kramer at 
Dept. “D”, 29 W. 8th St., N. Y. 11 and, for $5.00 he’ll ship you a 
generous assortment of rare finds collected from every corner of 
the globe. 


WASHINGTON REPORT CARD: U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
Samuel Brownell recently released the unhappy statistics. As of 
the Ist of this year, the United States had a shortage of 340,000 
classrooms, a school drop-out rate of almost 50% and needed at least 
72,000 more elementary level teachers. 


HOW DOES YOUR SALARY COMPARE: The median salary for an ele- 
mentary teacher in New York State (generally considered the high- 
est range in the country outside of NYC itself) is now $3,737 per 
year, and for secondary level teachers, $4,032. Highest median 
salary is from New York City, where secondary teachers averaged 
$4,627. 


FREE GIFT TO ART TEACHERS: The Binney & Smith Co. offers you a 
32-page book filled with practical ideas on creating and planning 
gifts, games and other art-minded items. Sure to spice your class- 
room sessions. Ask for: “Creative Crafts With Crayola,” and 
write to: The Studio of Binney & Smith Co., 380 Madison Ave., 


NEW AID FOR ADVERTISING ARTISTS: Commercial artists, _ ty- 
pographers and editors will welcome the just-developed “Type Cal- 
culator”, a handy set of charts with a patented types-selector wheel 
which instantly shows how various type faces and headlines will fit 
into available spacing. Makes mathematical juggling of figures 
obsolete. Can be ordered for $2.95. Contact: Casgel Service, 493 
Foch Blvd., Mineola, N. Y. 


FINGER PAINTING NEW? Just in case our readers think that the 
art of finger painting, which has enjoyed so widespread a popular- 
ity among school children and hobbyists, is a recent innovation, we 
would like to cali to their attention that a 17th Century Chinese 
artist named K’ao Ch’i-p’ei created many beautiful pictures in this 
medium, and he too was a newcomer. The actual inventor of the 
technique may well be Chang Tsao, who smeared paint on silk in 
the 8th Century! Anyone know of an earlier accredited date for 
this line of work? 


please turn to page 4 


another 


FIRST! 


ing with a crystal clear, transparent coat. 


painting. 


final varnishing. 


The BIG red 
and white can 


AVAILABLE AT YOUR FAVORITE 
ARTISTS’ MATERIAL DEALER 


INC, 


476 WEST 34th STREET 


GRUMBACHER 


That same time-tested Grumbacher Retouch Varnish . . . 
the standard of artists for years . . . now available for 
the first time in the easy-to-use pressurized spray can. 


Just aim, press the button, and protect your oil paint- 


e Genuine damar varnish made only by Grumbacher. 
e Protects oil paintings from dirt, dust and grime. 


e Restores the gloss of wet, freshly applied oil paint. 
Facilitates accurate color comparison for further 


e Protects artists’ oil paintings until sufficiently dry for 


M. GRUMBACHER——— 


NEW YORK 1 
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THE JOURNAL OF 


the national ART EDUCATION association 


EDUCATION 


® Regional and National News in Art and Education 
Articles by Leading Artists and Educators. 
Association affairs. 
Editorial comment, Book Reviews, Visual Aids. 


esued Free (Members 


Subscription to Non-Members Is 
$2.00 Per Year 


the national ART EDUCATION association 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
KUTZTOWN, _PENNSYLVANIA 


by 
John Lynch 


$3.00 


ORDER THROUGH 
DESIGN'S BOOK 
SERVICE 


Censtruction and de- 
signing hints in metel, 
plastic, cardboard, 
weod & many 
media. 


Here is the first book to completely describe the 
making of a contemporary art form which has 
gained worldwide popularity. Mobiles are easy-to- 
make, excitingly different decorations. They are 
adaptable to a variety of uses; learn how to create 
them for home decoration, for commercial purposes 
and as serious exhibition pieces. 


TOOLS © MATERIALS © STEP-BY-STEP PROCEDURES 


A STUDIO-CROWELL PUBLICATION 


continued from page 3 


COMP. COURSE IN LETTERING & DRAWING: is contained in the full- 
color brochure available on request from: “Design Magazine Offer 
Dept.”, Marsh Stencil Co., Marsh Building, Belleville, Ill. Shows 
how to cartoon, letter, do layout and signwork, and illustrate with 
felt-tipped pens. 


“FREE & LOW COST ART MATERIALS” SOURCEBOOK: Readers who 
would like to have a handy booklet listing sources of supply for 
over 200 different art materials, may order a copy directly from the: 
Secretary of Eastern Arts Ass'n., State Teachers College, Kutztown, 
Pa. Among the 33 classifications are the products of firms special- 
izing in materials for architecture, art history, costume design, hand- 
crafts, silk screening, watercolor, marionettes, and many others. En- 
close 35c per copy when ordering. 


ENTER THE 18th CERAMIC NATIONAL: The Syracuse Museum, joint- 
sponsor with Ferro Corp. and Onondaga Pottery Co., again invites 
Design readers to submit their best work in pottery, ceramic sculp- 
ture and enamels for a chance at the $2,600 in prizes to be awarded 
this fall. Entries are due in your nearest regional center (see below) 
no later than September 11th. Entry fee: $3.00. Send your work 
to one of following: School of Boston Museum of Fine Arts; 
Cleveland Museum of Art; Los Angeles County Art Inst.; Georgia 
Museum of Art, Athens; Syracuse Museum; Royal Ontario Mu- 
seum, Toronto. Prize-winners will appear in a winter issue of 
Design Magazine. 


TEACHING JOBS OPEN: Would you like to teach in New York's 
Westchester County? We are advised that a number of jobs are 
available within 50 miles of Manhattan. Contact: Mitchell Vincent, 
Director; Teachers Placement Bureau, Meadow Way, Irvington-on- 
Hudson, N.Y... . For Long Island openings write: Long Island 


‘Teachers Agency, 280 Main St., Farmingdale, N.Y. ... For New 


England positions, contact: Northeast Teachers Agency, Box 603, 
Burlington 2, Vt. 


FILMS AVAILABLE: A new, large source of educational films is the 
Film Library of the American Museum of Natural History, 79th St. 
& Central Park West, N.Y. 24, N.Y. Included are: Coronet Films, 
March of Time, McGraw Hill Text Series, Encyclopedia Brittanica 
and many others. Rental fee is modest, covers shipping, insurance. 
Large selection of art and allied subjects. Send for free catalog to 
above address, describing your specific needs. 


NEW WRINKLE IN MANUSCRIPT COUNTING: invaluable aid to adver- 
tising layout artists, visualizers, editors and those who must compute 
the number of words in a thesis, etc. is the just-marketed ‘“Copi- 
Counter.” A unique device shaped like a stop watch, it has a tiny 
wheel at its base which is merely rolled along the typed or printed 
copy and automatically counts the words for you. Sealed in inches, 
picas, etc. for variety of uses. For additional information write: 
Copy-Counter, Box 106, Broomall, Pa. 


ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 
Director: T. N. Lukits, M.F.A., A.R.U. 
Personal Training Instructor 
Portrait—Figure—Anatomy—Color 
Composition—Landscape—Still _ life 
736 So. Citrus Avenue Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
(Telephone: Webster 5-5582) 


“ORNAMENTS AND DESIGNS” 
by Karl J. Placek 
Cloth bound book with over 1200 original inspira- 
tional designs adaptable to Graphic Art, Metalcraft, 
Jewelry, Textile, Leathercraft, and other creative arts. 
$5.00 postpaid. 
Metal & Woodcraft by Placek 


10111 Green St., Temple City, Calif. 
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COLOR TIPS FOR GRAPHICS 


make color work for you 


by understanding its peculiarities 


W wat color combinations make you stop and look? 
What color combinations make reading easy? The effect of 
colors in combination, whether for instant appeal or sus- 
tained attention, depends on known factors of legibility, 
according to experts of the color research laboratory at Sun 
Chemical Corp. 


The perfect eye-catching color is yellow, experiments 
show. Combined with black it provides the most legible of 
all color combinations and, for that reason, is used on high- 
way signs. It retains its superiority in poster and package 
use where instant legibility is important. 


Next in order are green on white, red on white, blue on 
white, white on blue. Where signs, posters or packages are 
to be viewed in normal light, dark characters on a light 
background are best. Where impact is not important and 
where prolonged attention is given to the printed word—in 
books and magazines, for example—black on white is the 
best of all combinations. In brilliant light, black on ivory, or 
cream, may be desirable. Bright colors, for the most part, 
should be avoided in order to get away from distressing eye- 
images which cause eye strain. 4 


Waar causes colors to vary in “size” and “distance”’ 
from the eyes? Because the focus of the human eye is 
not the same for all colors, the hues of the spectrum appear 
near or far, large or small. Red, for example, focuses nor- 
mally at a point behind the retina. To see clearly the lens 
of the eye grows fat (convex), pulling the color nearer and 
thus giving it apparently larger size. Conversely, blue is 
focused normally at a point in front of the retina, causing 
the lens to flatten out and push the color back. That is why 
blue is sometimes referred to as a “receding” color, and red 
is called an “advancing” color. 


Red, orange, and yellow usually form a sharp and clear 
image on the retina—even through distance and haze— 
while blue and violet tend to appear blurred. Yellow is ap- 
parently the “largest” color, then next in order are white, 
red, green, blue, with black the smallest of all colors. 


A bright image also tends to “spread out” over the retina, 
just as a drop of water will creep over the fibers of blotting 
paper. Thus, bright colors appear large, and warm colors 
appear near. These phenomena have practical application 
in posters and product packages. Bigness is to be accentu- 
ated through the use of light, warm colors. 


Elements in design meant to stand out prominently 
should be red, orange, and yellow—and preferably to be set 
off against greenish, bluish, or purplish backgrounds of low 
value. 4 


ACROLITE 


: **500"" MATTE Fixative 
(You can werk over!) 
CLEAR Acrylic. 
**600"" Damar Sprays 
® Glossy and Matte BLACK 
and WHITE. Rich Gold and Aluminum. 


_ SOLD AT ART SUPPLY STORES 
Write Today for FREE Literature. 


ACROLITE, Inc., Dept. D, HILLSIDE, N.J. 


4 


IT MODELS LIKE CLAY— 
HARDENS INTO METAL! 


With Sculp-Metal, the wonder metal, 
you can make sculptures easily and 
without elaborate equip- 
ment. Sculp-Metal is applied with 
palette knife or fingers onto pre. 
shaped armatures. Pieces air harden; 
are strong and permanent; may 

carved, filed and sanded — then 
burnished to a rich aluminum patina. 


at leading dealers. Send 10c for 16- 
page handbook ‘working in 
sculp-metal”’. 

the sculp-metal company 
701-C Investment Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


NEW CARVING TO 


For Art Teachers, - 
Students, Craftsmen 
Finest Quality | 
German Steel | 


This 12-piece set of chis- 
els, gouges, and V-tools M 


——~ \ 


is especially selected for 
its usefulness in art & bik t 

or amateur carvers or 
hobbyists who desire a 
set of basic tools & prefer shorter tools to professional sizes. 
Complete set 12 tools, ground sharp, with highly polished, round hancles. 
Need only honing for lasting, keen edges. Supplied in handy, useful, in- 
dividually spaced box. Only $19.50. 
Order through your art supply dealer, school, or send order teday to 


FRANK MITTERMEIER—Exclusive importer 
3577 E. Tremont Ave. New York 61, N.Y. 


FREE——8-Page Illustrated Folder on our full line of 
wood-working tools for every use. 


EXOTIC & RARE WOODS 


Ebony, Lignum, Vitae, Rosewood, Cocobolo! 

ideal for jewelry, carving and handicrafts. Slabs and pieces 
up to 3°''x6''. 1 Ib. assorted lot for only $1.75; 2 Ibs. 
for $3.00. 

Elephant Ivory: sound and seasoned. '/ |b. mixed assort- 
ment pieces for $1.75, or ao full Ib. for $4.50 

FREE catalog of semi-precious stones, Sadie books 
etc., on request. 


SAM KRAMER _ Dept. 2 29 W. 8th St., N. Y. 11, N. Y. 


GLASS PAINTING MANUAL NO. 1 


The First Basic Manual on America’s Fascinating 
New Hobby, by the Originator and Manufacturer 
of “Glasfire.” 


“GLASFIRE’ 


WORLD'S FINEST GLASS COLORS, 
LUSTRES AND ICES 
| 
| 


9 Big Chapters, Chock Full of Profit Making In- 
formation. 
9 Full Pages of Attractive New Patterns and 
Dozens of Useful, Incidental Designs. 


Price $1.00 postpaid 


The Hollywood Shoppe 


(RUTH A. O'CONNOR) 
7042 Hollywood Bivd. Neltyweed 28, California 


HOllywod 4-9786 
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Came This year fo 


Relax the carefree Latin way—where skies are brighter, hearts 
are lighter! The splendor. convenience and hospitality of the 
CONDADO BEACH HOTEL offer just the right combination 
of old world atmosphere and modern conveniences. Air- 
conditioned guest rooms with private bath and shower .. . 
comfortably, graciously furnished. Enjoy the days and nights 
of exciting adventures within beautifully landscaped grounds— 


Private beach, salt 
water pool, cabanas, 
tennis courts... 
cocktail hour, dining, 
dancing. Convenient 
to sailing, fishing, 
riding, golf and na- 
tive sightseeing. 


~~ 


 SANJUAN 


Send your new address at least 30 days 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS before the date of the issue with which it 
is to take effect. Address: DESIGN, 337 S. HIGH ST., COLUMBUS 15, 
OHIO. Send old addres with the new, enclosing if possible your 


address label. The post office will not forward copies unless you you 
ditional information regarding subscription status, write to: Joe 


Burkey, Subscription Manager. 


Carefree living enhanced by... large, 
cheerful guest rooms... private pool, ocean #5 
beach, cabana club . . . dining room and.:4 
cocktail lounge. 


Rates from $@ double, 
European Plan. 


Summer and 
Fall Season 


SELECTED 
CLIENTELE 


Write 

for Booklet \= 
On the Ocean ma 

at 43rd Street MELA 


VISIBLE VOICE 


classes stay alive with chalk-talks 


Tue old-fashioned blackboard has taken on new glamor— 
both in appearance and ability. Today, it is called a “chalk- 
board”, for in addition to the familiar black, these visual aids 
now come in glare-reducing green and other subdued colors. 
By following a few simple rules, you will get the most out of 
this important “visible voice.” 


Is yours a good chalkboard? Its marking and erasing 
quality must be equal to that of slate. If colored, the shade 
must be dark enough to permit high contrast with any stand- 
ard chalk. Use white, yellow and pink chalks for the most 
effective carrying power, other colors for shading and drawing 
of details. Never wash a board until it has been properly 
cleaned first. Use the best quality chalks, which are free of 
grit; cheap chalks leave ghost marks and scratch or pit the 
surface. With chalks so moderate in price, it is poor economy 
to save pennies on the medium and have to replace the board 
in a short time. A good board never needs resurfacing. 


Chalk particles do one of three things—float, drop or 
stick. Beware of the kinds that stick. ' 


Chalkboards are invaluable to the grade teacher who 
would hold a student’s interest. They are widely used for 
lectures which require technical explanations, as in cooking 
school and sewing classes, and have lately become most popu- 
lar over TV for these purposes as well as on humor shows. 


Hygieia Chalks are among the most widely accepted 
variety for schooiroom use; they are grit free. Gritty chalk 
bases tend to fill in the pores of the board, making it gray and 
shiny. Use this handy tool as often as possible in your class- 
room work. Few teachers are fortunate enough to have the 
diction and voice range to retain interest over long periods 
without some dramatic prop. Talking with chalk is one happy 
solution. 4 
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INTRICATE DETAILS are easier to visualize when they are graphically 
shown on a chalkboard. 
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EDITORIAL BOARD 


VOLUME 56/NO. 1 SEPT.-OCT. 1954 


ART EDUCATION: Alfred Howell, Director of Art, Cleveland Public Schools mat 


Dong Kingman, instructor in Watercolor, Columbia University Dr. Ray Faulkner, FEATURES 
Executive Head, Stanford University Art Dept. Dale Goss, Art Director, Seattle 
Color Tips for Graphics, B. Stout 5 


Public Schools Marion E. Miller, Director of Art, Denver Public Schools Dr. 
Jane B. Welling, former Professor of Art Education, Wayne University Dr. Edwin Visible Voice in Chalk Talks . 6 


Ziegfeld, Head, Dept. of Fine Arts, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
The Eternal Source, L. W.-Rochowanski 1 


Creative Growth in Child Art, Viktor Lowenfeld 12 
DESIGN: Otto Karl Bach, Director, Denver Art Museum Clara MacGowen Cioban, 


Professor of Art Donna Stoddard, Director of Art, Florida Southern College. Typography & Lettering, Wm. Longyear 14 


Budget-wise Theater Sets, Garnet Leader 


INSTRUCTIONAL METHODS: Matiack Price, Instructor, Rhode Island School of De- Projects in Plexiglas 17 
sign Edith L. Mitchell, Delaware State Director of Art Alfred Pelikan, Director 

of Art Education, Milwaukee Public Schools Elizabeth Gilmartin, Director of Art, Witch Doctors in Art Education, P. Lundquist 19 
Toledo Public Schools Wanda L. Johnson, Supervisor of Art Education, Knoxville 
Henry M. Gasser, N. A., Art Consultant. 


The New Instructor Faces Reality, Carl Holty 20 


Frozen Art, Prof. Ukichito Nakaya 


ART-CRAFTS AND RESEARCH: Dorothy Liebes, textile design consultant Michael Our Maturing Taste in Design, Paul Reilly 22 
M. Engel, past Chancellor, Florida Southern College Victoria Bedford Betts, Art This is Chine Painting . 25 
Consultant Reynold Weidenaar, National Academy of Design Mary Black Diller, 

author-instructor Edword Winter, enomelist. Realistic Industrial Design, Jean Reinecke 


Stylized Costume Jewelry, Jewel H. Conover 


Whisk-it Magic 


g. alan turner, editor 


Fantastic Celastic 


A Mask Project in Celastic 


DESIGN is indexed in the ‘‘Readers' Guide" at libraries everywhere, and also 
in “Art Index’ of your local library. Beginning with volume +55, full year Improve Your Frames With Inserts, R. Robinson 33 
volumes of DESIGN are available to subscribers only on microfilm. Write to: 
University Microfilms, 313 N. First $t., Ann Arbor, Michigan. A 


Judging Posters 34 


Americon Glass, Thomas Buechner 


DEPARTMENTS 


Educator's Pipeline 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, DESIGN PUBLISHING CO. 


Book Reviews 8 


President: FELIX PAYANT 


Vice Pres.: HUGHES MILLER Published bimonthly except July and August by Design Publishing 
Secretary: J. PAUL McNAMARA Company, 337 S. High St., Columbus, Ohio. Yearly subscription: 
U.S.A., $4.00; Canada, $4.50; Foreign, $5.00. Extra current or 
back copies available to subscribers only at 60c each. Copyright 
1954, by Design Publishing Company. Entered second class matter 
Seot. 16, 1933, at the Postoffice at Columbus, Ohio, under act 
of March 3, 1879. Reprint rights on all articles and features re- 
served by DESIGN Publishing Company. 


Treasurer: KENNETH JOHNSTON 


COVER: Readers of this magazine are familiar with the spot cuts and headings 


of Ralph Owen, who also created our signature. We must now ask him to Business staff 

move over so that his daughter, Marcia, may make her initial appearance on S$. J. Horn a 

our front cover. This makes our new ‘‘discovery’’ perhaps the youngest cover Business Manager Circulation Director 

artist in the business. That’s Marcia you see, busy concentrating on the task Advertising Director Subscriptions 
Cc. Bolin Joe Burkey 


of illustrating our 56th Anniversary frontspiece. A 


On submitting manuscripts 


Articles, photos, art work accepted on contributing basis only. 
Type mss. double-spaced, on one side of sheet. Photos must be 
sharp black and white. Art work in black and white only, not to 
exceed 8''x10''. Do not send valuable originals; we cannot be re- 
sponsible for unsolicited material, although every effort will be 


creative art magazine 


made to protect contributions. Please enclose return postage and 
addressed Icbel. 
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ADVERTISING LAYOUT: William yeor 
Ronald Press Retail price: $6.50 


A striking presentation of the factors that make an advertise- 
ment sell succesfully. Longyear, former president of Eastern Arts, 
present officer in The Art Directors Club and Chairman of Adver- 
tising Design at Pratt is obviously qualified to discuss the technical 
aspects of an imaginative profession whose career possibilities are 
limitless. Here is the inside story on layout for newspapers, maga- 
zines and television. Includes chapters on typography and lettering 
(see article this issue of Design), direct mail, posters, reproduction 
in the graphic arts. Fully illustrated. Deluxe sized, 108 pages. 

* Subscriber price: $5.50. 


ART & ANTIQUE RESTORER’S HANDBOOK: George Savage 

Philosophical Library Retail price: $4.75 
A good reference book for those who would arrest the hands 

of time in its job of obliterating art and crafts objects. Data on 

preserving repairing and restoring. Presented in the form of an 

encyclopedia for rapid reference. 140 pages. 

* Subscriber price: $4.40. 


YOUR CHILD AND HIS ART: Viktor Lowenfeld 
Macmillan Publisher Retail price: $6.50 
“This is a book for every parent who wants to help his child 
grow creatively,” says the flyleaf of this new volume by one of the 
world’s most respected art-educators. This is also a wonderful book 
for the elementary art instructor, filled with answers to the most 
common art problems faced by youngsters from two to adolescence. 
Written so simply that even the most casual interest never flags, 
“Your Child and His Art” remains an authoritative work whose in- 
fluence on the teacher and parent will be all to the good. Fully 
illustrated with photographs and drawings, many in full color. 186 
pages. 
* Subscriber price: $5.85. 


ART TODAY, Elementary Edition: Sister Joanne Christie 
Catholic U. of America Press Retail price: $2.75 
For elementary art teachers this book will prove a boon. In 
addition to its coverage on practical items like running an art pro- 
gram on a limited budget, the reader will find authoritative guidance 
in a host of art teaching channels, prepared by outstanding men 
and women in the field. Definitely an asset to the teacher who may 
sometimes pause to wonder if he fully understands the working 
mind of the child artist. 192 pages. 
* Subscriber price: $2.45. 


PLEXIGLAS CRAFTSMAN’S HANDBOOK: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Publisher Retail price: $1.50 

Comprehensive portfolio of projects in a popular new crafts 
medium. Plans and procedures in the creation of many items for 
practical use and selling. Full instructions for handling, polishing, 
fabricating and cleaning. A modest outlay for materials will enable 
the reader to create beautiful art objects like cigarette boxes, jewelry, 
picture frames, bowls, etc. Well-illustrated. Includes a pocketed 
brochure of data and sources of supply. 


* Subscriber price: $1.40. 


EDUCATION AND ART: edited by Edwin Ziegfeld 
UNESCO Retail price: $5.50 


List this deluxe volume among the important works on inter- 
national art education. Dr. Ziegfeld has assembled a magnificent 
symposium of useful and inspirational material with the contribut- 
ing assistance of the world’s leading art educators including such 
respected names as Viktor Lowenfeld, Henri Matisse, Marion Quin 
Dix, C. D. Gaitskell, Jean Piaget and some forty others. Beautifully 
illustrated with photographs and 33 full color reproductions of 
child art. 130 large-sized pages. 

* Subscriber price: $5.50. (non-profit publication) 


SNOW CRYSTALS: Ukichiro Nakaye 

rd University Press Retail price: $10.00 

The 1550 unusual micro-photographs reproduced in this once- 
in-a-lifetime book have captured the fleeting beauty of snow flakes 
for the leisurely study of those who would explore one of nature’s 
most enchanting mysteries. For designers the book is an unexpected 
treasure trove of motifs. It is seldom that a deliberately scientific 
volume also possesses the appeal which makes it an adventure for 
the general public, but “Snow Crystals” is just that type of book. 
(see special feature, page 19). 510 pages. 


* Subscriber prize: $8.75. 


[oox REVIEW SECTION 


INTERNATIONAL POSTER ANNUAL ‘54: Arthur Niggli 
Hastings House Retail price: $10.95 


This latest edition equals the superlative standard of selection 
which has made the Annual the unquestioned leader in its field. 
Five hundred well-executed posters from twenty-four countries; 
ranging in theme from travel art to bonbon boxes, in media from 
subway bulletins to television credit cards. Text in three languages 
to satisfy the needs of its international audience. Several reproduc- 
tions in full color. Use this book for ideas whenever tackling a 
poster problem. 170 large-sized pages. 

* Subscriber price: $9.25. 


WINDOW "'SPLAY: Natasha Kroll 
Studio Publications i 
Another in the Studio’s popular series of “How To Do It’ 
books, expressly for the student and practicing display artist in 
department store:. Scores of unusual ideas and points of departure 
to brisk up the flagging mind. 69 fast-moving, fact-packed pages 
and 140 plates. 
* Subscriber price: $4.25. 


THE FLEMISH MAS)SRS: Horace Shipp 
Philosophical Library Retail price: $6.00 
Over five hundred years ago the artists of Flanders began to 
create the warmly human paintings that will always remain a unique 
heritage to inspire artists of all times. From the Van Eycks down 
through the centuries to Rubens and Van Dyke you will find their 
finest work reproduced in this most interesting book, written for 
pleasurable reading. While their masterpieces may be found in the 
world’s best museums, the many full-color plates selected here are, 
for the most part, from private collections and thus are not often 
seen. 128 pages of text, forty illustrations. 
* Subscriber price: $5.40. 


THE PENROSE ANNUAL—1954: edited by R. B. Fishenden 
rrar, Straus & Young Retail price: $9.50 
If the value of this book were judged on beauty of presenta- 
tion alone, the premium price would be worth every penny. But 
“The Penrose Annual”’ is more than a beautifully designed volume; 
it is a complete review of the achievements in contemporary graphic 
arts as practiced by pace-setting professionals in Great Britain an 
continental Europe. Among the highlight features: techniques in 
printing, calligraphy, type design, cover layouts, book illustration, 
color photography for reproduction, postage stamp design. Special 
section dealing with programs, printed materials and engraved lit- 
erature for the recent Coronation of Queen Elizabeth; another sec- 
tion filled with tipped-in quality letterheads. Hundreds of illustra- 
tions, many as deluxe-sized, full color plates. Hour upon hour of 
fascinating information handsomely presented. 


* Subscriber price: $8.25. 


you may order new art books 


at professional discount prices! 


Special arrangements have been made with America’s leading 
publishers to secure the latest and standard art titles (as well 
as other educational works) at discount prices, for all Design 
Magazine subscribers. As this is a courtesy service, no orders 
can be accepted on a trial basis. 


WHAT THIS SERVICE MEANS TO YOU: In addition to securing 
low discount rates, you can thus order from several sources oat 
one time and hold bookkeeping to a minimum. 


ORDER ANY BOOKS PUBLISHED IN U.S.A. If title has not been 
previously listed in Design please give name and address of 
publisher and include regular (retail) price with order. We will 
endeavor to secure your discount and will then remit difference. 


HOW TO ORDER: Send information to: Book Service Dept., 
Design Magazine, 337 S. High St., Columbus, Ohio. Enclose 
your check or money order for discount price indicated by a 
*% at bottom of book review. (Your prompt payment is neces- 
sary as we act merely as your representative.) Schools and lib- 
raries in U.S.A. only may request later billing. Design will 
absorb shipping price to any address in U.S.A. All Canadian 
and foreign orders must add a nominal charge of 25c per book 
to defray postage and handling. 
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THE GODEY LADY DOLL: Charlotte Eldridge 
Hastings House Retail price: $4.95 
The misfortune of an illness which placed time on her hands 
was responsible for author Eldridge stumbling into the hobby of 
doll making. She has coupled this pleasant pursuit with her inter- 
est in the fashions of a hundred years ago and, as a result, the 
public now has a book that breathes into life the soft fragrance of 
an almost forgotten era, based on the fashions, embroideries, 
architecture and living habits of post-Civil War America. In addi- 
tion to a sprightly text, there are many pages of patterns and how- 
to-do-it plans so the reader may design her own miniature clothing, 
furnishings and accessories. 209 pages. 
* Subscriber price: $3.95. 


101 ALPHABETS: W. Ben & Ed. C. Hunt 
Bruce Publishers Retail price: $3.75 
A practical manual of lettering styles for the use of students, 
layout men, designers and poster artists. Over 100 complete styles 
of lettering—all the way from Roman to modern novelty style. 
Many are unique departures from the conventional. 91 plates. 


* Subscriber price: $3.25. 


THE NATURE OF LIGHT & COLOR: M. Minnaert 
Dover Publications Retail price: $1.95 
Why is falling snow sometimes black? Why do houses seem 
to tilt forward when viewed from a slowing train? With a highly 
interesting manner of presentation, Professor Minnaert answers 
these and hundreds of other fascinating questions about the physi- 
cal world about us. The artist will find much of the material help- 
ful in understanding the phenomena which he observes during 
landscape painting; the abstractionist and surrealist will undoubted- 
ly replenish their stock of ideas after a session with this book. 
Scientific? Yes. But as exciting as a trip to the moon, for those 
who ask after the “whys” of nature. 244 illustrations and photos; 
362 pages. Paper bound. 
* Subscriber price: $1.70. 


DRAWING & PAINTING SEASCAPES: David Cobb 
Pitman Publishers Retail price: $7.95 
Small movements, bits of details——these are the things that 
make a painting of the sea successful. The play of light on a wave 
crest; the momentary dip of a ship’s bow in a running sea—all 
these vital fragments are analysed and shown in this fine volume 
for the marine artist. Many tips on proper use of equipment and 
how to discover exciting subjects in the most ordinary nautical 
props. Fully illustrated in black and white sketches and full-color 
paintings. 166 pages. 
* Subscriber price: $6.95. 


BYWAYS IN HAND WEAVING: Mary Meigs Atwater 
Macmillan Publisher Retail price: $8.50 
A beautifully executed book on the most popular of handi- 
crafts. Concentrating mostly on the textile techniques of primitive 
peoples, the text is a treasure house of information. Coverage: 
card weaving; inkle looms; twined and braided methods; plaiting. 
Contains a variety of actual projects in making belts, girdles, festive 
headbands and woven costumes, ba on methods of Egypt, Scan- 
dinavia, South American Indians, Africa. Illustrated diagrams and 
color plates. 128 pages text. 
*% Subscriber price: $7.50. 


RECENT RECOMMENDATIONS 


OIL PAINTING METHODS: Henry Gasser, N.A. 
Reinhold Publisher Retail Price: $10.00 

Solutions for the problems faced by the serious artist. Excellent sections on 
techniques, tools and materials. Fully illustrated in black & white and full color. 


Deluxe sized volume. 
(% Subscriber price: $8.75) 


SURVIVAL THROUGH DESIGN: Richard Neutra 

Oxford U. Press Retail Price: $5.50 
The valid application of design principles to everyday living and city plan- 

ning, by a giaxt among living American architects. 384 pages. 

(% Subscriber price: $4.95) 


THE HERBLOCK BOOK: Herber? Block 
Beacon Press Retail Price: $2.75 


One of America’s foremost editorial cartonists turns the spotlight on corrup- 
tion and controversy in a flood of biting cartoons which have stood on end the 
= hairs of politicos, Senators, nice people and thugs. Now in its Third 

ition. 
(% Subscriber price: $2.50) 


PACKAGE DESIGN, the force of visual selling: lL. Sutnar 

Arts, Inc., Publisher Retail Price: $9.75 
What lays behind the creation of a successfully competitive package? 

This book tells—and shows with many exciting examples. Discusses designing, 

typography, display, use of color and premiums, etc. 128 pages of text and 

545 illustrations. 

(%& Subseriber price: $8.95) 


“ADVERTISING LAYOUT” 


by 


William Longyear 


$6.50 


(retail price) 


Driuxe edition. Vital 
inrormation for the 
graphic artist who plans 
newspaper, magazine and 
promotional advertising. 
See article, page 14 this 
issue, based on book con- 
tents. 


“Our Pick as Commercial Art Book-of-the-Month.” 


Design Magazine 


The Ronald Press, Publisher 


“BY-WAYS in 
HAND-WEAVING” 


by 
Mary Meigs Atwater 


$8.50 


(retail price) 


Wonrxinc methods in 
the creation of beav- 
tifully handwoven gar- 
ments accessories, 
based on techniques of 
historic peoples from Scan- 
dinavia, hina, Guata- 
mala, Peru, Egypt, and 
other sources. A_ thought- 
ful gift for those who 
practice the most popular 
of handicrafts. Fully illus- 
trated, with full - color 
plates. 


Recommended by Design Magazine 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 


is out! 


See Special Article, Page 34, This Issue 


INTERNATIONAL POSTER ANNUAL/54 
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DISCIPLINE 


= The kids a hundred years ago were 


"lie lick ‘em and we larn ‘em" was the motto 


1 taught their tasks by rule 


of the The dreary 
path to for young ‘uns , smart or 


either end of their curriculum, 


was emphasized at 


But should the feocher today a mild 


reproof or two psychologists 


writhe in dismay and twenty parents sue. 


Psychiatry and guidance 


have every blow. <A, But 


sometimes teacners wish they'd lived a 


hundred years ago. 


at Frederick J. Moffitt, New York State Education Department. 
me Reprinted by permission 


=== PAINTER’S CORNER = 


How do | mix wax and color for encaustic painting? 


4 The increasingly popular renaissance of encaustic (hot 
wax) painting makes this information of general appeal, 
so here’s a recipe that is not dissimilar to that used 2,000 
years ago by the Greeks and Romans. 


Dissolve one ounce of beeswax in six tablespoons of 
turpentine and pour this into a jar or can. Add to this 
about forty ounces of heated linseed oil. When this is thor- 
oughly blended, add your powder of pigment to color the 
encaustic mixture and heat it again. Keep it hot (in a 
porcelain container, or on a small electric burner) while 
painting with the encaustic. 


Is it safe to reuse a canvas or board? 


4 There’s no reason why can’t paint over an old picture, 
if you prepare the surface properly. First, sandpaper away 
any raised blobs of dried pigment and make the surface 
smooth. Then put on a ground of lead white (or a tint). 
You may mix oa ay that has been ground in linseed oil with 
this lead white if you wish a still better ground over which 


to paint. If you do this better first put a coating of retouch 
varnish over the old painting, so the clay & white lead 
mixture will stick. A 
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COLLOID TREATED FABRIC 


*“THE FANTASTIC PLASTIC” 


DIP IT! 

DRAPE IT! 
SHAPE IT! 
CAST IT! 


and work it free hand! 


THE most versatile medium known. 
Now you can make masks, figurines, 
puppets, objets d’art . . . in a fraction 
of the time . . . at a fraction of the cost! 

And remember — anything made of 
“Celastic” unbreakable 


and weatherproof, too! 


is lightweight, 


ws Send For Trial Offer Of This ——, 
Wonder-Making Plastic ... $14.00 
1 yd. thin-weight Celastic 
1 yd. medium-weight Celastic 
1 yd. heavy-weight Celastic 
1 gal. Celastic softener 
1 qt. 
10 sheets tinfoil 


parting agent 


Ben Walters, Inc. 


156 7th Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 
Algonquin 5-2308 


*Trade-Mark of The Celastic Corporation 
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The Eternal Source 


by L. W. ROCHOWANSKI 


S IXTY-ONE years ago, Franz Cizek arrived in Vien- 
na as a young art student. His career marks a revolu- 
tion in art education for children and must be given 
the credit it deserves. 


Cizek’s enthusiastic devotion to painting found 
little encouragement and support in the academies 
where sterile copying and imitative artistic expression 
prevailed. Only in his modest little apartment did his 
work flourish. There, the children of the carpenter with 
whom he lived, admired his creations and soon they 
begged him to permit them to paint with him. That 
was how it all started. Soon they were scribbling with 
old pencils on pieces of wrapping paper, on the floor 
in a long corridor. And this was work, serious and de- 
voted self-expression, not mere play. Cizek himself, a 
carefully trained and sensitive observer particularly in- 
terested in the sources of man’s urge to create, took de- 
tailed notes on the children’s activities, on their prog- 
ress and their interests. And he discerned three funda- 
mental forces expressive of organic growth in the child: 
he found the urge to create, the urge to arrange or im- 
pose order, and the urge to reproduce or portray. If 
these three develop and express themselves jointly, the 
child can develop into a real artist and a full human 
being. Yet in many children the creative urge is not 
strong, or it is misunderstood. If it is suppressed by 
prescriptive education, minor urges come to take pre- 
cedence over the major creative impulse. The result 
is, that while creative work ceases, the ordering, rhy- 
thmical sense decays into a tendency toward mere me- 
chanical arrangement, and the reproductive urge mani- 
fests itself in empty imitation. At this point existence 
ceases to be creative and the child’s actions become 
meaningless, disorderly, and destructive. 


On the basis of this view of the structure of crea- 
tive activity, Cizek saw clearly the futility of all rigid 
points of view, systems and standards of judgment that 


Courtesy of 


do not take the child’s individual needs into consider- 
ation. Therefore he demanded that the child be left 
free to develop its own imaginative view of the world. 
Its growth in the earliest years is the most important 
contribution to the child’s full and healthy creative de- 
velopment into an individual human being. While 
Cizek met with violent opposition from all teachers 
and academicians in the established schools, the minis- 
ter of education, an intelligent, discerning man, recog- 
nized his gifts and silenced the unproductive critical 
spirits by appointing him as the first reformer of edu- 
cation in Austria. The result was a fundamental re- 
vision of all educational principles. Imitative work was 
replaced by creative work, copying by individual com- 
position, prescribed subjects and materials by free 
choice of theme and media. And the generation that 
Cizek brought up entered the world prepared to meet 
all of life creatively and to solve individual problems 
personally, responsibly, and knowingly. For Cizek was 
interested not only in training painters-to-be, but in 
educating children toward full human activity. 


Very soon other countries adopted Cizek’s point 
of view and our modern attitude toward education is 
largely based on his original work, just as its influence 
is clearly evident in modern art. He is finally being re- 
cognized as the initial force of a world-wide movement 
and at last a monograph on his work is being prepared. 

In a post-war period of uncertainty and instability, 
let us remember Cizek’s emphasis on organic and in- 
dividual growth, on creative activity, and let us not 
forget that, by permitting the child to make art its high- 
est medium of constructive self-expression, the child 
finds a permanently useful outlet for its energies. It 
will be able, therefore, to continue to work and develop 
its own vision and observation of the world, instead of 
disintegrating during adolescence and becoming a use- 
less and destructive member of society. For Cizek’s be- 


please turn to page 42 


““EVERYDAY ART’. 


Photos by Rudolph Schaad 
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How far is far enough in guiding a young 
artist's first efforts? Here is advice for 
the elementary teacher, from an expert. 


Creative child art 


CREATIVE growth starts as soon as the child begins to 
document himself. He may do it by “inventing” babbling 
noises, sounds which he produces, or he may do it later by in- 
venting his own concepts for “man,” “house,” or “mountain.” 
It is his concept, his invention which makes it a creation. Crea- 
tive growth is intimately bound up with the self. It manifests 
itself in the independent and original approach the child shows 
in his work. Children who have been inhibited in their crea- 
tivity by dogmata, rules, or forces resort to copying or tracing 
methods. They easily adopt styles of others as a sign of lost 
confidence in their own original power to create. 


Most of the decisive trends in human development are 
formed in early childhood. Most care is, therefore, needed in 
developing the child’s free individual expression right at the 
early stages. Let us look at what happens to a child who begins 
with his first atempts at self expression. Let us try to under- 
stand a scribbling child who thoroughly enjoys his motions 
with his arms and the resulting marks on the paper. We know 
how much babies are affected by motions—motions which are 
done with them, or motions in which they actively participate. 
We all know the calming influence which rocking has upon 
the baby. One day the child may pick up a crayon and for 
the first time actively engage himself in enjoying his motions 
on the paper. The child’s basic human experience, the child’s 
need is then nothing but to enjoy his body movements. This, 
however, is a very important need, for through it the child 
establishes freedom in his motor activities. 


The marks on the paper which result from this uncoordi- 
nated activity are necessarily uncontrolled. At some point, 
however, the child will discover that there is an interdepend- 
ence beween his motions and the lines on the paper. This is a 
great discovery for the child and from this time on his need 
changes. For good art motivation, it is necessary that the teach- 


Adopted from ‘‘Art Today'’—-Elementary Edi- 
tion, Catholic University of America Press, $2.75 


by VIKTOR LOWENFELD 


er identifies himself with the activity of the child. I think I 
have a very good way of making you relive the experience 
the child now goes through. The child at this stage of his scrib- 
bling does not continuously focus his eyes on the things which 
he sees. 


If you would like to go through the experience of how the 
child for the first time discovers the correlation between his 
motions and the marks on the paper, try to scribble crosseyed. 
While your crosseyed condition excludes a thinking in terms 
of a visual imagery, you. concentrate more on your sense of | 
Kinaesthesia. Just this way you may re-experience the uncon- 
trolled movements which are characteristic for this first stage 
of scribbling. If you, for some seconds, interrupt your crosseyed 
condition while you scribble and focus now and then at a line 
which you draw, then you go through the same feeling of a 
first visual discovery of this causal interdependence between 
motion and visual recognition of the line. Always when we 
want to reassure ourselves that an achievement has not been 
accidental, we repeat the performance. So does the child. Re- 
assuring himself that he can control his motions and coordinate 
them at will, he repeats from this time on the same type of 
motions over and over, again and again. Through such rep- 
etition he gains confidence in his own activity and his feel- 
ings for mastery. 


Gaining confidence, as well as the feeling for mastery, are 
two basic human experiences which, when neglected, may 
result in serious emotional disturbances. If we then do not 
recognize this particular human need during this important 
stage of development, we may hinder the child in his proper 
growth. For instance, if we would ask such a scribbling child, 
who is concerned with achieving his motor coordination, 
“Can't you draw an apple?” the child, for whom it is inconceiv- 
able to relate reality or visual imagery to his motions, would 
first look at you and would then say, “You draw it.” If you then 
go further with your interference and draw the apple for the 
child, either directly or by handing him color te. you will 
have interrupted one of the most basic areas in human experi- 
ence. You then have interfered with the child’s desire for 
achieving motor coordination; you have interfered with his 
striving for mastery, and finally you have shaken his self-confid- 
ence. From this you will understand that an interference with 
the creative production of the child does not remain in the 
realm of creativity. An interference in motor coordination may 
result in any other type of motor disturbance, such as stammer- 
ing, while lack of confidence in regard to one task will reflect 
upon the child’s attitude in other tasks. 


If the child has gone through the experiences of mastering 
his motions properly, he will be ready for one of the most im- 
portant experiences in human development. Peculiarly enough, 
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neither psychologists nor educators have given recognition to 
this basic experience. This, however, can be easily understood 
for there is nothing spectacular about it. I am referring to the 
fundamental experience of a child giving for the first time 
meaning to his scribbling. The child, while scribbling, may 
point at his scribbling by saying, “This is a choo-choo train.” 
If I had to point out the two most important stages in human 
development, I would say they are the Naming of Scribbling, 
and the Crisis of Adolescence. Both affect decisively our im- 
aginative thinking. What is so fundamental about the fact that 
Johnny calls his scribbling a “train” or “daddy,” etc.? Up to 
this time Johnny was only concerned with following his mo- 
tions on the paper. From now on his thinking refers for the 
first time to something outside of him. Thus his thinking has 
changed from a mere Kinaesthetic thinking, a thinking in terms 
of motions to an imaginative thinking, a thinking in terms of 
pictures. This, however, has great implications. It goes without 
saying that almost our entire creative thinking refers to some 
type of imagery and that for this reason alone this change 
must be considered a most decisive one. Yet, not only our 
creative thinking but all our thinking is influenced by our 
reference to imagery and especially our memory consists main- 
ly of associative images. If we remember something we usually 
refer in our mind to memory images. “When I played near the 
brook by father’s house.” This memory would be without 
meaning if no mental picture would be referred to it. It then 
becomes easily understandable why our memory cannot refer 


back beyond the stage of “Naming of Scribbling.” 


From now on the child relates his thinking more and more 
to his doing until one day he discovers that he can establish 
a relationship between his drawing and reality. “My daddy 
has a head and big legs;” “My drawing has a head.and big 
legs; therefore my drawing is daddy.” The relationship has 
been established. Yet, this relationship will change continuous- 
ly according to the needs of the child. It must, however, be 
understood that the needs of the child during this stage of de- 
velopment are expressed in this newly won relationship be- 
tween his drawing and his imagery and, therefore, every cor- 
rection which refers to form and shape or proportions would 
only interfere with the child’s intentions. Obviously in crea- 
tive expression the word “correct” should only be used in rela- 
tionship to the child’s needs. Evaluations, therefore, in creative 
expression should always be in direct relationship to the child’s 
intention for expression. 


It is obvious that this newly won relationship between the 
child’s drawing and reality will vary from individual to indivi- 
dual according to the motivating power the experience has 
upon the child and according to personality characteristics. 
The child sees the world differently from the way he draws 
it. Even a very young child knows that a man is more than a 
head with legs and arms attached to it; he knows that a man 
has features, a body, hands, and fingers. In his representations, 
however, the child expresses only what is actively important 
to him during the process of creating. In his drawing only 
what actively motivated the child can be seen. This is of de- 
cisive significance for the teacher because it permits her to 
record how far the child has proceeded in the grasp of himself 
and his environment. A knowledge of what actively motivated 
the child further reveals to the educator the emotional signi- 
ficance which the represented objects have for the child. Those 
things, however, which the child knows but omits in his draw- 
ings, are apparently without significance to him or have not 
yet come to his consciousness. We, too, possess these two types 
of knowledges: the one which we know and use, the other 
which we know but do not use. Perhaps we can best under- 
stand this difference in knowledge in the field of language 
education. Our daily vocabulary is a rather limited one. Most 
of us do not use more than 5000 words. Yet we can understand 
and enjoy reading the great works of Shakespeare who uses 
maybe more than three times as many words as we use in our 
everyday language. A good language education certainly 
should stimulate the individual to increase his vocabulary, to 


use words actively which hitherto were not used. His expres- 
sion then would become enriched and more fluid. 


The same holds true for art education. On a visit into a 
first grade classroom, I found that these particular children 
established a rather poor relationship between themselves and 
their drawing. Figures were drawn rather superficially with 
the usual dots for eyes, strokes for nose and mouth. Purposely 
I had a bag of candy in my pocket. After rattling the bag I 
asked the children “What do I have in my pocket?” “Candy,” 
was the answer. “Do you think it is hard or chewy?” Then I 
placed some candy on each child’s desk and asked them not to 
put it in their mouths until a given signal. “Now you may 
crush the candy in order to find out how hard it is.” Of course, 
all the children bit the candy into pieces. After we had gone 
through this experience, I asked the children to draw “eating 
the candy.” Almost every child in the classroom included the 
“teeth” in his drawing. That showed clearly that this individual 
experience actively motivated the child to enrich his repre- 
sentation. Of course, all children will have been affected dif- 
ferently by such a motivation. A few of the children will 
have incorporated this new experience permanently into their 
“vocabulary.” Some of them may use it associatively, when- 
ever an occasion arises. Many will return to their former type 
of representation as if no experience had ever affected them. 
Yet, continuous motivation by means of actual experiences or 
intense classroom discussions will enrich the child’s expression, 
and thus provide for greater flexibility and easier adjustments. 


We are too much inclined to please ourselves by fostering 
the type of art expression which has an “aesthetic” appeal to 
us adults. By so doing we forget one of the most important 
functions of art education—to help the child in his growth. 
For the child, art is not the same as it is for the adult. Art, 
for the child, is an important means of expression. Since, 
as we have seen, the child’s needs are different from those of 
adults, his expression must also be different. Out of this dis- 
crepancy between the adult's “taste” and the way in which 
the child expresses himself arise most of the difficulties and 
interferences in art teaching. I have seen and heard teachers 
intrigued by the “beauty” of children’s drawings and paintings, 
asking for the “right” proportions and “good” color schemes. 
If the child does not doulas the urge for “right” proportions 
and “good” color schemes, we have no right to impose them 
upon the child. Such an imposition would only have the oppo- 
site effect from what we expect. As long as the child is not 
ready to use his visual experiences with awareness, the em- 
phasis on visual data would only interfere with the child’s 
freedom of expression. 


As the child establishes a closer and closer relationship to 
himself in his creative work, he discovers himself a part of an 
ever-growing environment. In the beginning his conscious re- 
lationships with the outside world are almost non-existent. 
Everything is centered around the self. There are things which 
are more significant to Johnny, and others less. The ones which 
are important are expressed in his drawings big, and others 
small. His proportions in his paintings are proportions of value. 
How wrong would it be to interfere with such proportions. 
We would in the truest sense deprive them of their “value.” 
When Johnny draws his room he will include everything which 
is important to him. “In my room there is my train; in my 
room there is my bed; in my room there is my window.” 
Nothing is related to one another. There is no need for it. The 
mere existence of the objects which have significance for 
Johnny is all that he cares for. In his drawing, therefore, no 
spatial correlation is attempted; the train may be big, every- 
thing else small. As he grows he becomes more and more 
conscious of being a part of the environment until one day 
he will express this consciousness as a visible sign by placing 
everything he draws in some spatial relationship. As an indi- 
cation of this awareness, almost without exception children 
place everything they draw on a base line. Johnny now thinks, 


please turn to page 40 
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POGRAPHY and LETTERING 


their meaning to the advertising artist 


adapted from ‘‘Advertising Layout'’, a publication of the Ronald Press 


WILLIAM LONGYEAR 


‘Tue type selected for use in an advertisement can be of 
great importance in complementing the atmosphere of the 
layout as indicated by illustration, headline and copy, as well 
as the product being advertised. Since type has definite char- 
acteristics in the many various faces, a good visualizer at an 
agency must know type faces thoroughly enough to select the 
one fitting his layout. He is the creator and best understands 
the atmosphere of the advertisement he is placing before the 
reader. 


All the principles of good layout are applicable to the 
type in an advertisement. Balance is certainly a necessity; 
the copy blocks must hang together well (unity); movement 
should be indicated by the established habit of left-to-right 
flow of words; and clarity and simplicity are surely required 
to encourage the reader to complete reading the message. 


length of lines in columns 


Exhaustive reader research has proved that type lines of 
certain length will read better than others. The average reader 
is unable to carry beyond a certain point the thought expressed 
in the words. If the lines are too long, he may lose the sense 
of what the copy says. The maximum number of characters 
in a type line for advertising is usually restricted to 78 char- 
acters—three alphabets in length. (The minimum number is 
one alphabet in length—26 characters.) Actually, 35 to 55 
characters will give excellent reading qualities. In type a 
“character” is any one letter, punctuation mark or space be- 
tween words. 


classes of type 


Types fall into two broad classes: serifs, which have 
short, thin horizontal strokes at the end of all letters; and sans- 
serif types, or gothics, which have no serifs at all. Another 
difference in these two general groups is that the serif types 
are usually made up of.thick and thin strokes, while most of 
the sans-serif types carry one thickness throughout each letter. 
Much variety is possible—there are over two thousand type 
faces in existence, not counting the oriental! 


Type is customarily designed in two styles in every face: 
the vertical upright (known as “roman”) and the italic, or 
slanted style. 


how type is measured and sized 


Type is measured and sized by the point system. A point 
is 1/72nd of an inch. There are twelve points in a pica (a 
special linear measurement used by typographers, about 1/6”), 
and 5% points per agate line, a unit of measurement in news- 
paper space advertising. When type designers carve a new set 
of type characters, the point system is used to determine the 
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HERMANN BENTELE 


different sizes, such as 6-point, 10-point and so on. Some 
newspaper gothic sizes (for ads and headlines) may go as 
high as 140-points. The visualizer at an advertising agency 
selects the size of type desired by referring to the point size. 

Another common term in typesetting is “lead”, which 
designates the thin strips of lead that separate the lines to 
make them more legible. (The type face sticks up above them 
and the leading thus does not print.) Leads are also measured 
in points and are molded in thicknesses from % point to a 
full pica. To measure type space the visualizer who prepares 
the advertisement uses an agate and pica rule, which can be 
bought at any good art store. 


the question of legibility— 


For greater legibility the importance of placing enough 
‘air—that is, leading, between lines of type cannot be 
stressed too much. The amount of leading will call for nice 
judgment, since too much makes the lines fall apart unless 
the type is surrounded by a large area of white space. 


In designing booklets, folders and any other material 
which contains long copy, type legibility is as important as 
any illustrative elements. These layouts will also call for 
selection of legible type faces, the best of which are based on 
traditional Roman, similar to the type used on this page. 
Readers are accustomed to this style in newspapers and maga- 
zines which they see daily. 


In long copy not broken up by illustrations or design, 
it is advisable to make use of boldface subheads to break the 


CONTRAST is clearly defined 
by this imaginative combining 
of free-brush hand lettering 
and formal Didot typeface. The 
two styles counter each other 
admirably. 


WALTER KACH 


REYNOLDS STONE 


monotony caused by stretches of uninterrupted type. A word 
of caution: in any layout avoid using too many kinds of type; 
usually two or three are all you need for variety and contrast, 
and these should always complement each other. Use tricks 
sparingly, and make your type function as a unit of design. 
After all, it should be treated to form a harmonious whole in 
the layout, not calling attention to itself so much as what it 
Says. 


hand lettering and design 


Hand lettering in a headline will often add to the atten- 
tion value, because the lettering will be distinct from the 
type. Hand lettering can also impart a personal quality and 
definiteness to an advertisement—such as light, airy lettering 
for fashion subjects, bold lettering for dramatic copy, ete. 

Hand lettering also allows for a better fit in designing a layout, 
since it is not limited in height, width or any similar factor 
which must necessarily be considered with regular typeface. 


The expert lettering men in this country are usually also 
great craftsmen in hand-drawn design, since these two arts go 
hand in hand. These designs are also created to fit an ad- 
vertisement, much as a “spot cut” is used as an element of 
design in laying out an editorial page for a magazine. 


The choice of type and hand-created lettering does a lot 
to an advertisement. It sets its tone, imparts or detracts m- 
terest and dates the layout. Its wise selection is an art in 
itself. 4 
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Beaver board props and intri- 
cate cutouts are safely sawed 
with an electric Cutawl tool. 


Many schools, using draperies only in stage productions, 
think that painted scenery is too expensive an item for their 
budget. A bit of cooperative ingenuity can solve this problem. 


There is nothing supernatural about stage designing. It 
is an interesting form of fine and graphic art, allowing full 
play for student participation. As a subject, it is simple enough 
to be taught even to children. 


The instructor begins by discussing the central idea of the 
play or program. Key colors are selected, to harmonize with 
the theme. Plan the lines that conform with the mood of the 
play—then set to work and make sketches or drawings, or 
better yet, a small scale stage model. . 


In setting the scene you must choose one that will inter- 
pret the author's idea, and this setting must be an emotional 
stimulus to the actors as well. Scenery is a subtle background 
for a play, never a distraction. 


Because commercial scenery is quite expensive and the 
average school does not have the funds for such expense, the 
obvious solution is to have your students make the necessary 
flats and backdrop. These will last many years and can be 
redesigned and repainted for various performances. They 
will prove more satisfactory than draperies, and if carefully 
planned and executed, will by no means prove a _ needless 
expense. Armed with a working plan, some wood and heavy 


BACKGROUND PROPS were cut out of plastic sheets and painted for 
Phillips High School senior class play. 
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Budget-wise Theater Sets 


by GARNET LEADER 


Art Instructor, Phillips High School, Birmingham, Ala. 


domestic sheeting, flats can be successfully built and stretched. 
Consult your library for books on play production. (As a 


former student of Milton Smith, eminent New York producer , 


and teacher, I recommended his “Book of Play Production”, 
published by Appleton-Century Crofts Co. It is a complete 
and detailed analysis of every phase of play production—an 
excellent guide for high schools or amateur theatrical groups. ) 


If you have frames of an old set of flats, restretch them 
with new heavy domestic sheeting. Last year, we restretched 
a set of flats for about a tenth of the cost of a new set. The 
effort consumed several days, but the experience was im- 
measurable and so fascinating that we, like Tom Sawyer 
painting the fence, had plenty of eager, unsolicited assist- 
ance. The school custodian happened into the art room, and 
from then on spent every minute he could spare from his 
duties giving the class a hand in stretching and tacking the 
sheeting. The speech classes were given permission to work 
with us, and the school stage crew took personal pride in 
adding their assistance after school. Among our sidewalk 
superintendents we spotted the school principal. 


The Art department does all the staging for Phillips 
High, which means designing and making scenery for a 
minimum of ten annual events—two senior class plays, two 
class day programs, one major program or musical for the 
Music department, assembly programs for United Nations 
Day, Thanksgiving, Christmas, and Easter, and a May Day 
program. Speech and Music departments turn over all staging 
to the art department, along with sketchy ideas of what is 
desired. We take it from there. We read their scripts, familiar- 
ize ourselves with the theme, make sketches and floor plans, 
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CLASS PLAY during performance shows use to which art and craft student 
talent was put. 
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plastic medium allows full use of 


the craftsman’s imagination .. . 


from ‘‘The Plexiglas Craftsman's Handbook'’ 
distributed by Thomas Y. Crowell Co. ($1.50) 


P LEXIGLAS is an acrylic plastic that can be seen 
through, comes in many brilliant colors and thicknesses 
and is a wonderful medium for the creative craftsman. 
When Plexiglas is clear, it is as transparent as the 
finest optical glass. When subtleties of tone and ap- 
earance are desired, the material is available in trans- 
ec form. Plexiglas can be decorated by etching, 
lamination of other materials to its surface and by 
painting. Tools will drill neat holes through it, and 
when heated, the material can be shaped by hand. Al- 
together a most versatile medium. 


PLEXIGLAS CIGARETTE BOX and many other handsome items can 
be made with technique described. 


PROJECTS PLEXIGLAS 


For shaping by heat, the required temperature is about 
325° F., at which point the plastic softens. This can be done 
in any kitchen oven. 

On these facing pages we have reproduced a represen- 
tative project, showing how easily Plexiglas can be adapted for 
shop and home studio purposes. The making of a cigarette 
box (or one for holding sewing materials, playing cards, etc. ) 
will give the reader confidence in his ability to handle this 
relatively new art medium. Here's how the box on page 28 
was made: 


MATERIALS NEEDED 


2 pieces 2”x4”x.375” clear Plexiglas (for sides ) 
1 piece 4”x6"x.250” clear (for center section ) 
2 pieces 3”x4”x.125” clear (for laminated lid) 
2 pieces 4”x4”"x.125” clear (lid stops). 

TOOLS 


Saw, scraper, cement tray, strip heater, weight, vise, ruler & pencil, 
laminating tools, small brush. 


SUPPLIES 


Laminating compound, ethylene dichloride cement, brads, buffing 
compound, emery compound, flannel cloth, laminating supplies. 


FIRST STEP Scrape, sand and buff the two 4 inch edges of 
the .250 inch center section. Scrape and sand but do not buff 
the 6 inch edges of this piece because a polished surface is 
more difficult to cement. Remove masking paper from this 
piece and pencil mark one of the long edges at 1% inches 
from each end. Place the Plexiglas with these marks over the 
heating element of the strip heater, heat and form to right 
angles so that the piece is “U” shaped as shown in Figure No. 
1. Nearly any table edge can be used as a form to make the 
right angle bends. Lay this piece aside temporarily. 


SECOND STEP Now scrape, sand and buff all edges of the two 
375 inch sections until a good finish is obtained. Remove 
masking paper and mark the locations of cemented joints with 
a china marking pencil; allow for recessing of the lid between 
the side pieces. Study Figure No. 2 for proper joint location. 
Lay end pieces aside. 


THIRD step Place a few brads in the cementing tray and rest 
one end of the .250 inch center piece on the brads. Pour just 
enough ethylene dichloride cement into the tray to contact the 


_ edge of the piece (see Figure No. 1). A shiny edge on the im- 


mersed edge indicates that the cement is making uniform con- 
tact. Allow the edge to rest in the cement about 2% minutes, 
lift it out, tap off any excessive cement and locate immediately 
on the unmasked side piece, aligning it with the marking pro- 
vided for this purpose (see Figure No. 2). Place a weight on 
the piece to force bubbles out of the cemented joint. After 
this joint has set for about five minutes, soak the opposite edge 
and follow the same procedure as shown in Figures No. 3, 4 
and 5. Now your cigarette box needs only a lid. 


FOURTH STEP For the lid, follow these laminating directions. 
Pour a thin, even layer of laminating compound on the Plexi- 
glas piece that is to be the top of the lid. Keep cement away 
from edges. Spread with palette knife to within \” of edges. 
Quickly turn over and press against second layer of lid, which 
has been decorated with metal bits. Use a mixture of two or 
three of the metallic bronze powders with a few small pieces 


of thin gauge brass or copper cut to geometric shapes and 
please turn to page 40 
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Education 


by PAUL LUNDQUIST, M.A. 


Ane you a word witch doctor? Beware of the educator 
and artist who speak in Pedagogic Mumbo-Jumbo! This 
is a newly developed tongue lovingly created by those who 
have little or nothing to say and like to say it professionally. 

This sort of thing has been going on for centuries, produc- 
ing what Henshaw Ward once described as: “the most re- 
pellent prose known to man.” Among artists it is used to 
give “meaning” to incompetent art; among educators it is 
donned whenever somebody is looking for attention or a 
raise. Although no statistics are currently available, it may 
be ranked ahead of heart disease as the scourge of man- 
kind. 

A well-known art educator recently saw fit to mouth this 
gem in print: 

“The contemporary foci of endeavor is now gravitating 
toward a polular philosophy of art education which is op- 
posed to shallow practicality...” 

As far as we’re able to figure it all out, this boils down to: 
“Today's art educator seeks more than the “how to do it” 
approach in what he teaches...” Not a bad idea, perhaps, 
but not especially new either. More important, whatever 
the author intended to say was lost in the maelstrom of his 
vocal windstorm. The best thing that could be done to this 
word-butcher would be to physically impose upon him a 
circumorbital haematoma*. 

Many of my readers are teachers. Are you teaching or 
pontificating ? Are your verbal arrows shooting ’way over 
the heads of your students ? Come on down to earth, profes- 
sor. What we need today is the sort of educator who will 
do more explaining by doing and less by parroting the 
senseless oratory of other art pontiffs. We recommend to 
all such a session with Stuart Chase’s fast-moving book: 
“The Power of Words’ (Harcourt-Brace & Co., 1954; 
$3.95.) Mr. Chase offers the following sample of writing by 
yet another educator : 


“Realization has grown that the curriculum or the 
experiences of learners change and improve only as 
those who are most directly involved examine their 
goals, improve their understandings and increase 
their skill in performing the tasks necessary to reach 
newly defined goals. This places the focus upon the 
teacher, lay citizen and learner as partners in cur- 
ricular improvement and as the individuals who 
must change, if there is to be curriculum change.” 


* Black eye. 


English translation: “lf we are going to change the cur- 
riculum, teacher, parent and student must all help.” 


Now, on the other side of the picture, we have the prac- 
ticing artist. Perhaps he has weathered a gale of the above- 
described pedagogy and emerged, groggy, but with a few 
whiffs of wind still in his sails. It suddenly dawns on him 
that most of his student time was spent listening to an 
instructor expound second-hand theories of philosophic art 
education. If he has been brash enough to inquire why the 
class isn’t doing much actual painting of life as it is, or 
sculpturing of people as they really look, he is apt to be 
silenced with the observation: “We must feed a student’s 
mind as well as his hands. There must be purpose behind 
art education.” This has the ring of what, at first, seems 
like validity, but, when translated, comes out a half-truth, 
hiding behind the mask of the Philosopher. Theory has its 
place and doing has its place. Pure theory is the dilettante’s 
delight, but nobody has ever hung a theory in the Louvre 
Museum. A well-rounded art program will allow students 
to draw and paint in whatever vein they wish to pursue 
without trammeling them with the “deeper significances.” 


This writer believes, after several years of teaching art, 
that the term: “philosophy of education” is being vastly 
overworked. Teachers of art should know how to paint and 
sculpt. Teachers of art should know how to guide others 
in actual doing and not take refuge behind pat phrases. 
Some teachers answer questions about art evasively when 
they do not know the facts and procedures. They never say, 
“I don’t know”. They are loath to admit their ignorance, 
although ignorance is no crime. So, instead, they create 
a sort of Fifth Amendment of art: “No teacher may be call- 
ed upon to incriminate himself by giving a direct answer.” 
This accounts for the abusive overuse of such art cliches as: 
plasticity, integration, and fluidity of line. 


Kducators who take refresher courses only in art theo- 
retics, actually need a plain and simple refresher course in 
creating art with a brush, palette knife and chisel. 


This abysmal lack of valid art training is one reason why 
there are so many inept practicing artists. They find people 
even more artistically ignorant than themselves to sponsor 
their one-man exhibitions ; they go off on wild, aimless tan- 
gents, presently secure in the knowledge that if the work is 
abstracted enough, who is to say it is badly done? 

please turn to page 42 
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a politic approach to problems 


of the neophyte college teacher 


by CARL HOLTY 


HEN the young art graduate reports to a college for an 
interview, he is shown around and gets a general idea of the 
place the art department occupies in the larger organization 
of the college or university, but his impressions will be sketchy 
They will crystallize only after he has started teaching. 


Many of his problems will be the same encountered by 
first year instructors in art the country over—indeed, instruc- 
tors in any subject. The most immediate problems will arise 
from the particular position, program and attitude of the de- 
partment with which he will associated. 


Art departments are relatively new undertakings at most 


Carl Robert Holly is one of America’s most outspoken art teachers 
and exhibiting artists, currently on tour in the south and midwest 
in a series of lectures arranged by the Association of American 
Colleges. In addition to serving as Artist-in-residence at the Uni- 
versities of Georgia and Florida, he has been a Visiting Professor 
at the University of Colifornia, Corcoran Gallery School and at 
the Art Student's League of New York. His lectures have been held 
at many leading colleges and institutes throughout the country. 


Instructor Faces Reality 


American colleges. Their positions can occasionally be ano- 
malous and their actual status indefinite. The question of 
whether the department is included in a school of liberal arts, 
a college of art and architecture, an art-music-drama division 
or, perhaps best (but rarest!) exists as an independent de- 
partment, will have a great bearing on his professional activi- 
ties. 


Most of the art departments today are in the College of 
Liberal Arts. The original reason for placing them there was to 
provide a deeper understanding of the role of the Fine Arts 
in society in general, and in our own form of democratic socie- 
ty in particular. The fact that painting, drawing and the actual 
teaching of craft work was added to art history and art ap- 
preciation is based largely upon John Dewey's premise that 
“one learns most by doing.” Nevertheless, the practical aspects 
by which today’s college must function and the demand of the 
students for “practical” knowledge have caused a considerable 
deviation from the original idea. So, along with the above- 
mentioned principle which most college educators still stoutly 
affirm, purely practical courses (ranging from commercial art 
and interior decoration to dress designing and sewing) have 
been added, and the enrollment in these is usually the largest 
in the art department. There is no point in passing judgment 
on this contradiction here, but a contradiction it is, and certain- 
ly the old college teachers have a point to argue. 


The enterprising department head must maintain friendly 
relations with older departments in the school who might be 
apprehensive of a growing rival institution within the college. 
As a teacher—and thus by necessity a politician—bear in mind 
that not all your college superiors are convinced of the value 
of an art department, let alone a growing one purveying 
“skills” rather than pure “learning.” Because of this, the young 
instructor might find himself spending long hours after his 
classes supervising or actually executing exhibits, posters, dis- 
plays and even stage sets as good will gestures toward fellow 
departments. 


Occasionally these can be turned to good account by 
their inclusion as practical problems in various courses, but 
they are often simply an outright gift of time and effort by 
you, in the interest of cooperation—a gift it is rarely possible 
for the recipient to return in kind, even were he so inclined. 
Facts are facts, and the new instructor might just as well face 
them. 


An instructor's plan for the year’s work must be extra- 
ordinarily flexible for the first several. years he tackles the job, 
since he will face situations impossible to foresee. If is useless 
to make sweeping, pin-pointed plans; you may end up trying 
to adapt precepts which would be perfectly valid for a depart- 
ment with a large enrollment, to smaller and more intimate 
class situations. Or you may, in smaller colleges, be asked to 
teach courses only distantly related to your major field—even 
in subjects for which you feel less than fully prepared. 


Your work will almost certainly embrace a survey course 
in art appreciation or art history and your success in enlivening 
such a course will depend to a large extent on your personality 
and own digging, as textbook literature for such courses is 
meagre. This may bring you into conflict with the opinions 
of art historians lecturing on the same subjects in other depart- 
ments, especially in humanities courses. The natural discord 


please turn to page 41 
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Frozen art 


Photographs by- Professor Ukichiro Nakaya of Hokkaido SNOW crystals are captured by the 


University, Japan. Reproduced from ‘‘Snow Crystals'' 
published by Harvard University Press. ($10.00) 


eye of a scientist's inquiring camera 


HESE delicately exquisite images fall by the countless 
billions from a winter sky, only to vanish after a moment's 
existence. Professor Ukichiro Nakaya has spent a lifetime in 
pursuit of the secrets locked within snow crystals, and here 
are a few examples of what he has seen under the stage of 
his microscope. 


To the artist and designer, the structural beauty of a 
snow crystal is immediately evident. No two crystals are quite 
alike, providing a fantastic variety of motifs for the observer 
who can arrest and magnify their images. The professor has 
assembled more than fifteen hundred photographs in_ his 
just-released book: “Snow Crystals” (reviewed in this issue). 
The volume provides a rich source of inspiration and design 
material for creative artists. 4 


Copyright, 1954, President and Fellows of Harvard College 
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by PAUL REILLY 


Reprinted from The Penrose Annual, a publication 
of Lund Humphries & Co., Ltd., London——Distributed 
in VU. S. A. by Farrar, Stravs & Young, Inc. 


The elegant ladies of Milan, perhaps the best dressed 
women in the world, sport the gayest and smartest acces- 
sories to point the classic greys and blacks and whites of 
their trim costumes: a handbag to echo a collar or a hat to 
match a handbag, fine drawn gloves and slim pointed shoes 
poised on exquisite fragile heels and, as often as there is a 
cloud in the sky, an umbrella—not just an ordinary um- 
brella, not a serviceable gamp, but a tall and slender instru- 
ment as thin as a dandy’s cane, as frivolous as a parasol, 
capped with a glistening handle freely shaped in real or 


SCIENCE 
AND THE 
CREATIVE 

ARTS 


ur Maturing Taste in Design | 


make-believe gold, or silver, or ivory—umbrellas that are 
as far removed from the recently fashionable stumpy brolly 
as Eiffel was from Martello. 


These fanciful creations and the delightful creatures who 
parade them may, at first sight, seem remote from serious 
purpose, from the graphic artist’s standpoint. What on 
earth can a pointed toe or a slender umbrella have to do 
with typography or layout? Note the descriptive words I 
was compelled to use—gay, smart, classic, trim, slim, slen- 
der, even frivolous and free. They are all words that come 
easily today in describing designs that are currently fashion- 
able, whether the subjects are architectural, industrial or 
typographic. The fresh elegance of high fashion is but one 
expression of the trend of taste and perhaps not the most 
consistent. Yet the comparison between today’s long slim 
and yesterday’s short squat umbrellas has wider reference 
than to the world of fashion. The same progression from 
bald serviceability to elegant allure, the same slimming and 
refining, is noticeable in many fields of post-war design— 
noticeable, that is, only within the limits of modern move- 
ment. 


Outside the modern movement little has changed. Deep- 
rooted conventions impel the purchase of everything that 
goes into the home, from department store art to the cock- 
tail cabinet. ‘Keeping up with the Joneses’ is still the strong- 
est incentive, whether in Scarsdale or Wimbleton. The same 
delusions of grandeur are still peddled on easy terms in 
furniture shops, the same corpulent shapes and shiny sur- 
faces have been unchanged in almost a quarter-century. 
Though new industries sometimes break loose from Tudor 
or Queen Anne cabinets, the merchandise guarantee must 
always be headed with Gothic script to win the customer’s 
confidence. In short, the ‘trade’ goes steadily on giving peo- 
ple that to which they have grown accustomed. 


It is not, therefore, to the trade that one looks for trends, 
but to the small world of creative folk who try to achieve sin- 
cerity, conviction and consistency. In this small but import- 
ant world changes are under way that could, within the life- 
time of our generation, seize popular taste and lift it to a 
new plane. The ideas of the creative minority could, for the 
first time since the industrial revolution, become the accept- 
ed standard tor the multitude. 


On what can such wishful thinking be based? Partly on 
history and the repetitive cycles of taste, and thus on the 
evidence of the two umbrellas, and partly on the persistence 


The book jacket for “Science and the Creative 
Arts” marks the move away from stark, bald 
statements and the return to the enjoyment of 
type and letter forms. Much more of British 
typography seems to favor elegance and dec- 
orative borders, not yet markedly veering 
toward the Victorian, but definitely away from 
‘functionalism.’ 
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An admirable §speci- 
man of Bauhaus 
clarity and precision 
with the sanserif sim- 
plicity that greatly in- 
fluenced graphic 
artists of the twenties. 
Designed by Herbert 


Bayer for the 1928 
Bauhaus prospectus. 


of popular taste for gingerbread, for the appearance of 
wealth and well-being. 

In the early days of the modern movement, the days of 
fitness for purpose, there was little contact between the 
purists and the populace. The efforts of the functionalist 
pioneers made little impact on popular taste, profound as 
their effect may have been on students in the schools. It was 
a necessary slate-cleaning phase, a period of protest, but, 
as with all reforms, the protest was often carried too far. 


Seen from a distance it was somewhat bleak and dehydrated, 
a square, spare, bare period with a sanserif directness alike 
in architecture, industrial design and typographical layout. 

It had its own vocabulary, a spartan phrase book full of 
epithets like strong, bold, simple, plain. And on the cover 
was the one word: “functionalism’’, translated from the Ger- 
man. It produced clocks without numerals, walls without 
pattern, rooms without color. Printers aimed for the stark 
statement and for geometric interplay. Architects strove for 
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bold articulation of function. Well-handled, the idiom of- 
fered clarity, precision and intellectural satisfaction, [Il- 
handled, it suggested idle short cuts and easy ways out for 
the inexperienced. Function became confused with ‘utility’ 
and freedom grew synonymous with fancy. 


It was the moment of decision for the modern movement. 
In the eye of history it will appear that our designers were 
quick to sense this, for post-war ‘contemporary’ was very 
different from pre-war modern design, though the public 
was slow to spot the change. The idea that ‘contemporary’ 
must be either chill and bleak or plain and simple died hard. 


In 1951, an exhibition was held at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art in New York to show how the emphasis in modern 
design had shifted froin formal clarity and geometric preci- 
sion to a new, softer mood—expressed in greater fluidity of 
line and relaxed appearance. In the same year the Festival 
of Britain was held, the most dramatic expression of new 
ideas, and every exhibition of design since has underlined 
the maturing of this mid-century taste. 


The Milanese umbrellas are in good company. In every 
held of design there is a lighter touch, more concern with 
decorative qualities of shape and pattern, of color and tex- 
ture, more humanity and charm and wit. The word pretty 
can again be used without a blush. The fun is being put 
back into function and not unexpectedly the world of print 
and letter forms has all along been sensitive to this changing 
mood—indeed to some extent has been a pacemaker. No- 
where were the forthrght dogmas of functionalism more 
clearly expressed than in the bald geometrical layouts of 
the pre-war continental typographers, and nowhere is the 


Herbert Spencer's cover piece, being half frivolous 
and relaxed, half functional and formal, serves as a 
bridge between the two schools of thought. Although 
the motif has Victorian overtones, the treatment of 
design is contemporary. 


Typographica No.5 ~ a special 
issue containing 

over eighty illustrations (many in 
colour) of post-war 
printing design - is devoted to 


PURPOSE AND 


PLEASURE 


A review of book, magazine and 


The contrasting symbols shown here for the G.P.O. sum up 
the trend away from simple geometry and _ functional 
economy towards more subtle, fluid shapes. Stuart Rose’s 
delicately drawn lozenge replaces the circle-round Gill Sans 
letters and a graceful crown replaces its depressed and 
somewhat shapeless predecessor. 


new mood better reflected than in the return to serif and 
borders and the almost georgian elegance of much present- 


‘day work. 


If historical parallels have any value, this present phase 
of taste can be likened in many respects to that of the last 
years of the Eighteenth and the first years of the Nine- 
teenth centuries. The two periods are, so to speak, in bal- 
ance. It would not be difficult, for instance, to mix in the 
same room furniture by Sheraton with some of the care- 
fully detailed pieces by our best contemporary designers ; 
many present-day textiles look comfortably at home in small 
Georgian houses. 


There is thus a familiarity about much that is done today, 
a recognizable friendly quality that was somehow absent 
from many of the pre-war intellectual exercises. It is on 
this that the bridge could be built. When designers talk to 
the people in a robust language they can understand, the 
people will reach up and go along with them. The public is 
not so attached to its gingerbread that it would not change 
brands if something better were offered. There is some evid- 
ence that it is already doing so. Recent surveys of the retai! 
furnishing trade have shown a growing preference, especial- 
ly among young people, for what is called contemporary 
design. So important is this market becoming that sections 
of the trade that, until now, have scorned any design that is 
not retrospective, are trying to imbue these new ideas with 
commercial respectability by terming them ‘New Elizabeth- 
an.’ But call them what you will, they are here to stay and 
all fields of design must be influenced by them. 


Sentiment and nostalgia are always around the corner, as 
long as a designer uses his heart instead of his head. Vic- 
toria is never far away. 


The contrast between present-day British and German 
tastes is a marked one. The Germans seem deliberately to 
have traced their steps to the Bauhaus and to be picking up 
the threads where Hitler rudely cut them. After twelve 
years of naive totalitarian instruction it was perhaps a natu- 
ral reaction to hark back to the last period of free expres- 
sion. But the current examples from Germany of this sanserif 
idiom serve more to emphasize its qualities than its short- 
comings, while some of the examples from Britain of the 
opposite trend serve rather to underline the dangers of too 
hasty steps toward a near-baroque on the one hand, or too 
much nostalgic retrospection on the other. 


The examples which illustrate this article indicate to some 
small degree how the wheel of taste is turning. 4 
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THIS IS CHINA PAINTING 


a 17th century art that now has over a half-million devotees 


/\ RE you a beginner in china painting? You’re in good 
company ; thousands of new devotees have tried their hand 
at this ancient art for the first time this past year. 


If you have never handled a brush for china painting 
purposes, your first work should be done on a flat surface 
like a tile or plate. This allows greater freedom than work- 
ing on a cylindrical or odd-shaped object which may ne- 
cessitate holding by hand. 


Tinting is the first objective you must face. Tinting may 
be done with tubed colors or ground pigments. Naturally, 
the slightly more expensive tube color is preferable; the 
moderate extra cost is easily offset by the saving in time and 
trouble in preparation. No grinding is required. If, however, 
you are a true dilettante and want to grind your own powder 
color, here’s the procedure: 


GROUND PAINT PREPARATION 


Pour your powdered pigment onto a glass surface or in a 
mixing bowl and grind it with a pestle until it is free of any 
gritty feel. Next, add a binding medium—yjust a few drops 
of oil—and stir to a thin paste with a palette knife. It should 
drip slowly from the blade when properly mixed. 


Next, take a piece of scrap silk and wrap it about a wad 
of clean cotton to make a soft pad. This will be used for 
pouncing the color (1.e., dabbing down onto the color until 
a delicate shade and consistency is achieved.) The paint 
must then be applied with quick, even strokes, using a soft 
Camel’s hair brush. (tip: if you soak the brush tip in warm 


water for a few minutes, it will eliminate the possibility of 
hairs coming off onto the china surface.) Bear in mind that 
thick paint does not fire well, but tends to later flake away. 


If, despite your frantic efforts, a few hairs do lodge 1n the 
paint during application, don’t fall on your spear—there’s a 
simple way to pick off those annoying bristles. Simply take 
a china marking pencil and touch its point to the hairs and 
they will lift away easily. Once you have applied your china 
paints and allowed them to stand a few minutes, (in case of 
dripping from a thin mixture) you are ready to fire the piece. 


ADDING SECOND MOTIFS 


Perhaps you want to add other designs after the first fir- 
ing has been accomplished. Your first ones may have been 
done freehand, but subsequent details may require an exact, 
traced pattern. Your procedure for tracing designs is as 
follows: 


Locate an interesting motif in a book, magazine or even 
photograph. Place tissue paper or overlay paper on top ot 
the illustration and lightly trace the design. When you are 
satishied with the appearance of the motif, render it in pen 
and India ink for a final, finished effect. Now, take a piece 
of carbon paper (typing carbon will do in a pinch, though 
a less smudgy graphite paper would be more suitable) and 
slip it under the design. Place both papers in proper position 
on the plate or bowl to be decorated and stick them firmly 
with masking tape. Using a sharp stylus or hard pencil, re- 
trace your design onto the piece. Remove the tracing paper 
and drawing. You now have a transfer which can be made 
more permanent for subsequent painting by again tracing 
the design with pen and India ink directly on the object’s 
surface. The India ink has a water base; when placed in 
the fire, it will evaporate and disappear ; it does not rub out 
with the paint as oil and water do not mix. Any residue can 
be later removed with ordinary alcohol. 


Black outlines can be made with India ink to help you 
contain your paints. If these are to be actually part of the 
design, you must cover them with a good oil paint, applied 
liberally and thickly, unlike the more delicate tinting hues. 
A sable brush is best for this purpose. 


Adding of straight lines can be done with a gauge; circles 
are easily scribed with a compass and soft pencil. The final 
painting of straight lines and circles, however, requires much 
practice and a steady hand. 


Once your oil paint has dried—overnight or longer—you 
may erase any India ink or watercolor guide lines with a 
damp cloth, using ordinary water or alcohol. Retouch as 
deemed necessary. Fire the piece a second time. Repeat the 
procedure for all additional firings. Bear in mind that certain 
colors fire at a different time interval than others, so it is 
best to fire individually when in doubt. 4 
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JEAN OTIS REINECKE heads a ma- 
jor Chicago firm of industrial de- 
sign, has created the familiar styl- 
ing of such products as the Servel 
refrigerator, Bell & Howell camera, 
Scotch Tape dispenser, Motorola TV 
and Toastmaster toaster. Recent 
President of the Society of indus- 
trial Designers, he is presently first 
Chairman of the Board of this or- 
ganization. 


Art for Art’s sake? 


Not in this profession 


‘\ OT long ago, while in the process of interviewing candi- 
dates tor a position on our design staff, we came across a very 
unusual young man. Armed with a brand-new college degree 
in Fine Arts and fortified with the brashness of youth, he was 
ready to give the world the benefits of his artisic talents. 


“After all,” he asserted, “I’m a creative artist. The basic 
principals of art apply to all design problems, so it follows 
that I'm qualified to unravel any problem in any facet of 
industrial design.” 


It would be wonderful, wouldn't it, if product designing 
and development were as simple and uncomplicated as this 
young man would have us believe. However, it is not that 
easy. Art alone is not the key to successful industrial design 
and the designer of today is an individual not only versed in 
art but one who also possesses a firm, working knowledge of 
engineering, merchandising and manufacturing. 

How simple it would be if product styling and develop- 
ment were just a matter of waving a magic brush over a sketch 
pad. Unfortunately, industrial design is not that elementary; 
it is a time-consuming, step-by-step process which must evolve 
from the soundest basis possible through research and new 
knowledge gained from experience and hard work. 


Oh, about that young man. He didn't get the job. But 
our conversation with him did illuminate a situation which has 
confronted and confounded the industrial design profession 
since its very inception. For over a quarter of a century, our 
field has worked and existed amid a flood of rumor and mis- 
conception. As a result it is little understood by the people 
it benefits. 


Despite the many accomplishments which have brought 
more and better products for all classes of people, the un- 
warranted concept exists that the design profession is filled 
with impractical visionaries, more interested in creating 
esthetic intangibles than in producing saleable merchandise. 
As an industrial designer who has been actively engaged in 
the field of product development for over two decades, my 
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by JEAN OTIS REINECKE 


Reinecke Associotes, Chicago 


immediate comment to these persistent rumors is a_ loud, 
“Sour grapes!” 


I will grant that when the profession was in its infancy, 
some early designers pompously proclaimed to the world at 
large that they were “artists’ dedicated to the application of 
art to industry. While they did improve product appearance 
in general, they created designs which were thoroughly im- 
practical for mass production and could not be manufactured. 
Or they produced designs that, while pleasing to themselves 
esthetically, were not acceptable to the buying public and 
were doomed to failure. 


Today, when appearance is playing an equally important 
role with engineering in the building of successful products, 
we can disperse the clouds of misconception which surround 
the profession of industrial design by a down-to-earth, candid 
declaration of objectives in hard-headed, realistic terms. As 
a designer, what is your goal? 


Industrial design is merely the art of building sales appeal 
into a product before it is presented on the market. Basically, 
the most important single element for the consideration of a 
product designer is sales. And the only reason manufacturers 
employ designers is to have them provide the necessary sales- 
winning appearance for their products. 


‘THEY JUST GROWED’... 


It wasn't too long ago that most successful products owed 
their appearance to engineers. Looks were something like 
Topsy in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin”; they “just growed.” With the 
coming of age of the design profession and corresponding 
development of the products stylists, manufacturers have 
found that smart packaging, coupled with intelligent research 
into people’s buying habits, means increased sales. 


Sales-winning appearance is of vital importance. No 
product, however uniquely its esthetic qualities are presented, 
may be considered as a good example of industrial design 
unless it can pass the acid test of high sales. Furthermore, 
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no matter how attractive and elegant an object may be, it it 
does not win mass acceptance, the designer has failed in his 
principal function. 


This may cause the esthetic designer who advocates “art 
for art’s sake” to burst forth with a violent storm of objection; 
nevertheless, if the designer hopes to be engaged by industry 
and to grow as an integral part of it, he must design to suit 
Mr. and Mrs. Anybody, and not an artistic clique in any 
ivory tower. It’s the average fellow who has the last word. 
If he will not buy—if the product does not appeal to him— 
then the designer must develop other articles which fit his de- 
mands and tastes. 


While much criticism of the industrial design profession 
comes from outside sources, some misconception gains impetus 
from within. Some time ago, I heard a prominent designer 
declare that: “. the prime function of the industrial design 
profession is to reintegrate a society that has been unable to 
cope with the tremendous forces of technology imposed on it 
by the industrial revolution.” A high-sounding declaration of 
principles indeed! But one far removed from the very basis 
upon which the profession was founded. 


Despite such extravagant claims by some designers, the 
notion that most designers are long-haired, impractical esthetes 
is generally without foundation. While many successful in- 
dustrial designers have their own uninhibited idea of what an 
article should look like, in the stark reality of business, per- 
sonal likes invariably are relegated to a back seat. 


Almost every day, I am asked for my own definition of a 
designer's principal function. There is nothing unique about 
what I think the designer's aims should be. His primary con- 
cern (which of necessity is identical to that of the manu- 
facturer) is the creation of products to appeal to the greatest 
number of potential buyers. 


The designer's main objective, therefore, is to fashion 
products with strong sales appeal. He can achieve this end 
through an understanding of current style trends; such trends 
which are indicative of the contemporary drift of consumer 
acceptance. 


THE DESIGNER IS A REALIST 


To successfully fulfill his functions, the designer must be 
capable of taking the findings of consumer research and 
marketing and correlate them with the findings of the sales 
force of his client. It is also his function to design products 
that may be interpreted intelligently by the client's engineering 
staff. Working closely with the client in this fashion, the 
results are usually a product that has not only genuine sales 
appeal, but also is capable of being manufactured at a com- 
petitive price with the equipment available. 


BARBEQUE GRILL designed by Reinecke and Associates is functionally 
beautiful. Simplicity leads to easy maintenance, reduced production costs. 
Mell-Hoffmann Mfg. Co., is client. 


I do not intend to minimize the role esthetics play in the 
evolution of a successful product. An inherent appreciation 
of the basic principles of art and the knowledge of how to 
apply them with materials at hand and with manufacturing 
facilities available are not only necessary but are vital at- 
tributes if the designer is to fashion a product, improved in 
appearance and function, which meets the requirements of 
consumer tastes. 


Yet, it must be remembered that design is not a veneer 
to be applied in the same manner as a_ beautician applies 
synthetic coloring to simulate health and beauty. Rather, 
improved appearance must be built in and not applied. It has 
little or nothing to do with pure decoration and is essentially 
based on capability, effectiveness, competence, durability, 
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please turn to page 37 


FIVE-IN-ONE Webcor “Quintet” radio includes a clock, phonograph at- 
tachment and tape recording plugs, and auto-timer switch for starting 
electrical appliances into operation at chosen moment. 


THERMO BOWL serving set, designed by Reinecke for both decorative use 
and utility. Sealed airspace between polystyrene surfaces keeps contents 
hot or cold as desired. 
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STYLIZED COSTUME JEWELR 


by JEWEL H. CONOVER 


Teachers College, State University of New York 


BRACELET AND COSTUME PIN were fashioned of silver, the former dec- 
orated with twisted and hammered silver wire. 


NECKLACE AND EARRINGS combine Azetc flavor with clean contemporary 
lines, using silver wire and jade. Earrings’ design evolved about shape 


and character of stones. 
photos by George Zimmer 
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One of the most satisfying of arts for people who find 


pleasure in beautiful craftsmanship is creating jewelry in metal. 


During the entire designing the artist must be aware of 
all the practical and esthetic considerations which are in- 
volved; jewelry must be functional, comfortable; well balanced 
and, of course, decorative. It must not be too heavy or awk- 
ward, nor difficult to put on and take off. 


The good craftsman who creates a jewelry design will find 
it advantageous to detach himself from academic realism and 
strict representation. He should seek the beautiful lines that 
make interesting forms; constantly, he considers his material 
and the lines and forms that are right and logical for that 
material. He observes and is always conscious of its possi- 
bilities, its limitations, and its beauties and he makes the most 
of all these things. Above all, he doesn't try to make it do 
what it isn’t meant to do. 


Of course, he sudies the work of other craftsmen and, 
as he does this, he analyzes the techniques involved, considers 
whether or not the work is honest and creative, and he evalu- 
ates the total result. Then when he creates his own designs, 
he puts all thoughts of imitation out of his mind, for his work 
must be a part of himself, a highly personal statement of what 
is beautiful and right for the piece he is making. 


The creative craftsman learns about the material he is 
working with. He manipulates it, experiments, is hard to 
please. Often, while he is working with it, he will actually 
happen on an arrangement, an organization of lines and forms, 
that will be more satisfying than any he might have planned 
on paper. One might think that this could be an expensive use 
of material, but there will be little true waste because, sooner 
or later, the experimental pieces of metal will be useful in 
some future design. 


Where do you find the inspiration for design in jewelry? 
Go to nature, always. Observe the contour of an object with- 
out thinking of the thing itself; you will see an endless variety 
of interesting lines. You quickly will form the habit of noticing 
a shape without becoming conscious of what that shape really 
is—a leaf, flower petal, stone, shell, or the pattern of lines 
within that shell. Then you will consider whether or not that 
shape is adaptable for translation to silver (or other metal) 
and whether the contour or pattern of lines would be right 
for silver wire. Try it with the material and as you work with 
it you will gradually adapt it until it develops into a satisfying 
and original creation. | 


In making jewelry, one must be a meticulous craftsman 
and a patient one, for the work demands careful finishing. 
High standards must be maintained during the last procedures 
of cleaning, buffing, and polishing. These things could, of 


course, mean the success or failure of the piece. 


A piece of jewelry (no matter how seemingly simple it 
may be) that is an original idea and is well designed, con- 
structed, and finished is a gratifying accomplishment in itself. 
Happily, it becomes a step in the evolution and development 
of further creative work in this most fascinating of arts. 4 
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WHISK-IT 
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‘THE lowly whisk broom has just been added to the 
list of creative craft tools! Now you can use it to hand- 
decorate your wardrobe, draperies, tablecloths and for 
a variety of classroom art projects. The young lady 
seen below has turned a clothes closet exile into one 
of the highlights of her sports wardrobe. All with a 
few jars of textile colors, some sponges and a five and 
dime store whisk broom. The technique is obviously 
adaptable to any use your imagination and talents can 


improvise. 
Quick drying Prang textile paints were utilized to ; 
test the results for this article. You may work free- 


hand if you wish, or prepare simple stencils for repeat 
motifs. 


Best results are on lustrous cottons, nylon or linen 
cloth of the type that has no raised pattern or dominant 
texture. The textile color is brushed or sponged on, 
using bright hues for striking effects. A solid back- 
ground color can be over-painted a few minutes after 
the basic color has dried. Freehand details are done 
with a bristle type brush, the repeats are rendered 
with blockprints, screenprints and _ stencils. Good 
textile colors are, of course, fadeproof and washable. 


The technique needs little further explanation; just 
stroke or pounce with the whiskbroom, forming 
naturalistic or abstract patterns and swatches of color. 
Stencils can be slipped slightly after the first applica- 
tion has dried, to create a duo-tone motif. Use a 
complementary color for the second application from 
the same stencil. 


Whisk broom printing may also be experimented 
with on ordinary newsprint. This quickly absorbs the 
textile color, much as does cloth, and allows you to 

} test results before actually applying to your material. 


Art teachers will find whisk broom painting a delight 
to youngsters, and more advanced students are cap- 
able of turning out textile painted items that make 
exciting gifts and saleable merchandise. A 


c) American Crayon Co 
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REAL FRUIT? No, this still life has been entirely created with the unusual 


Ir begins to look as if the time honored process of 
papier mache, with its attendant mess and fuss, may 
be living on borrowed time. With the advent of a new 
medium known as “Celastic,” you can now create exact 
duplicates of just about any solid object in a matter of 
minutes. 

Stagecrafters, display artists and art educators speak 
in enthusiastic terms about this unusual, colloid treated 
fabric which clings against masonry, plaster casts, trees, 
rocks, architectural elements—and when lifted away 
becomes a durable “double.” Now you can make your 
own reproductions of expensive originals at a cost that 
should not put undue strain on even a modest budget. 

Celastic is no mere mechanical tool. It has a host of 
creative uses in the hands of an imaginative art-crafts- 
man. The material comes in two varieties; sheet form, 
for reproducing objects that are to be covered com- 
pletely, and in strips for “scribble sculpture” and free 
hand shaping. 


medium clescribed in this article—fruit, peels, basket and drape. 
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FANTASTIC CELASTIC 


you've never seen anything quite like it! 


lilustrations courtesy Ben Walters, Inc., 156, 7th Ave., N.Y.C. 
National Distributors of ‘’Celastic’’ 


Basically, Celastic is a tough cotton fabric that has 
been impregnated with a colloidal plastic. When dipped 
in a special softening agent it becomes pliable and can 
be draped, moulded or shaped by hand. In about twenty 
minutes, it dries rock hard. It is weatherproof, can be 
drilled, sanded, cut or painted. 

Industry has found almost limitless uses for Celas- 
tic. Hollywood sets are made of it, for it 1s low 1n cost, 
takes abuse and is extremely lightweight. The auto- 
motive people use it for patching holes, torn fenders 
and weather eroded parts. Even the orthopedics in-. 
dustry has put it to use in making artificial limbs and 
braces. 

Are you a model enthusiast ? This unusual medium 
can be fashioned into tunnels, landscaping and bridges. 
Toy planes, lightweight dolls, fashion mannequins, 
stage props—you name it and you can celasticize it. 

For casting, Celastic can be used in negative or posi- 
tive moulds. Free-hand projects are child’s play. You 
simply dip the material in the softener, wait a few 
minutes until it is almost dry, then shape it into masks, 
flowers, abstractions or similar art objects. In a few 
more minutes it is hard as stone. If you wish to reshape 
it, just immerse it once again in the softener and make 
your corrections. 

Celastic can be sensitized to receive a photographic 
image and then shaped into any three dimensional form. 
The effect is startling—a sculptured mannequin with 
the face of somebody you know. 


Silk Screening: The manufacturer advises us that Celas- 
tic can be applied to silk screening so that the finished 
work is no longer confined to flat planes or simple 
curves. For example, apply a silk screened motif of a 
man’s head to a sheet of the material. Then, with a few 
deft touches of the fingers, the nose tilts, the brow rises 
and the cheeks puff out. Is your motif a ballerina? Slit 
the outline and flare her skirt, lift the leg and bend the 
body into any posture desired. She seems to be stepping 
out of a frame right into the display window! You are 
now working in a brand new medium—silk screen 
sculpture. 

If your school or theatrical group has a small budget 
for props, Celastic may well afford the logical answer. 
You can cover fruit, shadow boxes, masks, cornices, 
pillars and posts, and when the material is dry, a few 
slits with an X-acto knife frees the object into two sec- 
tions that can then be joined together with a ribbon or 
two of the stripping. Incidentally, when Celastic is dry, 
the patching becomes almost invisible. The surface is 
smooth and takes paint readily. | 
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CELASTIC STRIPPING is run through a pan of special softener, then curled or “scribbled” into free form shapes like those shown at right. 


Paper sculpture technique: Here is the working pro- 
cedure for all those projects you previously had to 
construct by the papier mache method. 


1. Cut pattern from Celastic and dip into the 
softener for about five seconds. Lay the pattern flat and 
allow it to set for about fifteen minutes, until it 1s 
smooth and feels like leather. Lift it occasionally to 
prevent sticking. It is now ready to model. 


2. Now you can shape, twist or roll the material as 
desired. For textural effects you may wish to press the 
sheet over a surface that has some grain or it may be 
tooled. For complicated shapes use tacks, staples or 
masking tape to temporarily hold the object until it sets. 
When corrections seem advisable moisten those sections 
with softener and make the changes. 


3. When twenty minutes have passed the object 
will be rock hard. If necessary, you may now paint. 


Casting: Initial projects should be simple ones, until 
you have mastered the technique. Whenever possible 
apply Celastic in one piece to avoid sanding later. If 


the mould is deep, tear the material into pieces and then 
apply. No paste is necessary. 

Use only a raw plaster mould. Dampen it with water 
and then brush on the Parting Agent 73, which the 
Celastic Corp. has developed for this process. After 
five minutes brush on a second coat and let it dry for 
five more minutes. It is now ready for your application 
of Celastic as above-described. 

The Parting Agent 737 takes the place of vaseline 
or wax which you usually use in mould work. A final 
word of caution: never use .Celastic on shellacked, 
waxed or painted moulds; the Parting Agent is not 
made for this type of use. It can be used by employing 
the Celastic and Tinfoil method as depicted below. 


Full round models in plastilene or ciay: If you are 
working with a plastilene model of an animal form, tear 
strips of Celastic and wrap them mummy-fashion about 
the model until it is completely covered. When it dries, 
cut the animal form in half and scoop out the wet clay. 
The two segments are then joined with another strip or 
two. (For sculptured heads see photo-instructions. ) 

for additional data turn page 


SCULPTURE “DOUBLE” can be made in two hours. Parting agent is wiped or brushed over the form then the tinfoil is applied covering the entire surface. 
(Parting agent and tinfoil act as a separator.) Swatches of softened Celastic are applied over the tinfoi! until it is completely covered. After twenty min- 
utes the sturdy shell is removed by slitting with X-acto knife. The two halves are neatly joined with strips of the plastic wonder fabric to form a durable, 


lightweight duplicate. 
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mask project celastic 


BINNEY & SMITH STUDIO DISPLAY AT THE RECENT EASTERN ARTS CONVENTION 


ANOTHER USE for Celastic 
is seen in this grotesque 
mask which slips over Bar- 
num Bailey Circus clown’s 
shoulders. Light weight 
makes prop ideal for active 
use under hot lights; easy 
repair or alteration of fea- 
tures is another advantage. 


THE handsome mask illustrated above requires an experienced hand in its creation, 
but the technique lays within grasp of student or serious hobbyist. The procedure fol- 
lowed in its construction was: 


Materials and equipment 

Medium weight sheets of Celastic and several yards of 3/16” wide Celastic rib- 
bon. Special softener. Parting agent. Tin foil. (Suggestion: The Celastic stripping 
is more economical to use and permits greater creativity among young artists. Save 
your big sheets for serious projects of a permanent nature. ) 


Working items 

Metal pan in which to pour softening agent. (Keep well-covered against evapo- 
ration.) Clothes line or rack on which to dry draped sections before application to the 
model]. Oilcloth table cover to protect working surface. Stapling gun. Pair of rubber 
gloves, to keep softener off hands. (This is optional; the liquid is not injurious under 
normal working conditions, but if not washed away, it would harden about fingers like 
rubber cement.) Celastic is inflammable, but then, so are alccho!, turpentine and many 
other common art materials. Common sense precautions will make the new medium 
acceptable for any school use. Simply keep it covered firmly when not in use. 


Decorating materials 
Clayoia Modcling Clay, Artista Tempera Paints, usual brushes and paint rags. 
For textural modeling effects use orange sticks, nail files, spoons, etc. Trimmings are 
please turn to page 40 
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by RICHARD M. ROBINSON 


Tue framing of a painting is important in showing the 
picture off to its best advantage and bringing out the true 
colors and forms intended by the artist. Poor and inappro- 
priate framing can detract from the picture and ruin the effect 
that was originally achieved. One of the most effective fea- 
tures of a good framing job is an insert or liner; a narrow linen 
or gesso covered frame within the wider frame. Such an in- 
sert forms a neutral area around the painting that helps to 
lead the eye gently from the frame proper to the picture and 
keeps a heavily ornamented or colored frame from intruding 
on the painting. 

Such inserts are not furnished with the ready-made 
frames or frame material on the market. They do not come 
with the inexpensive commercial framing jobs but only with 
the more expensive frames created by high priced experts. 
If you, as an artist, wish to use this method of giving your 
painting every advantage, you have two alternatives. You 
can take your picture to one of the fine framers where it will 
— be framed with such an insert. Or, if you don’t feei 

nancially up to such expense, you can make one of these in- 
serts souedh. This latter means will require a little time and 
effort, but it is worth it in improving the finished effect of the 
painting. 

A one inch wide insert, which is usually the best size, 
can be easily made if you have a home workshop. Lacking 


a frame-within-a-frame that adds contrast and mood to your paintings 


Improve Your Frames With Inserts 


this, you can have the material quickly cut and prepared for 
assembly by a cabinet maker or lumber mill where you pur- 
chase the necessary wood. 


Basswood is probably the best lumber to use as it is easy 
to shape and nail together. However, this is sometimes hard 
to find at a small lumber yard, so white pine or poplar will 
probably be used. A standard inch or %” board of sufficient 
width and length for the amount of insert material needed, 
can be purchased. It should then be cut into 1” wide strips 


and will be ready for working. 


The power tools needed are a bench saw with a tilting 
arbor or fence and a planer-jointer. If you're without these 
tools the lumber yard personnel will have them and be able to 
do the work for you at little cost. A satisfactory (though 
slower) job can be done with hand tools. 


Inserts come in two basic shapes. One is a beveled in- 
sert, and the other a flat one. The beveled kind requires an 
extra operation, but it is usually the favored type as it adds 
depth to the frame. In making a beveled insert, you start with 
a power saw. The 1” strip of wood is placed on the bed of the 
saw, and a bevel is cut along the length of the face of the strip. 
This is done by tilting the fence_of the saw to such an es 
that a bevel is cut from about %” in from the outside edge of 
the strip and sloping down until it is approximately %” deep 
at the inside edge. By leaving this flat surface at the outside 
edge the finished insert can be fitted into the rabbit of the 
larger, outside, frame. The angle of the bevel and the width 
of the flat surface can be varied to suit individual taste. After 
the bevel has been cut with the saw the rough surface of the 
saw cut can be smoothed off on the jointer. This smoothing 
operation will take about 1/16” cut, so allowance should be 
made for it in the original saw cut. If the insert is to be 
covered with fabric or gesso it is not necessary to plane it 


please turn to page 37 


SAME PAINTING, subject seems lost in frame (left) until insert is added to add contrast and depth. 
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7 posters from all over the world. which does its job most effectively? 


All Reproductions from the 1954 Edition of HE following three pages contain reproductions of outstanding 
“International Poster Annual” commercial posters from many countries. They, and five hun- 


dred other prime examples of graphic art appear in the just- 
released: 1954 International Poster Annual (Hastings House, $10.95.) 

Design Magazine has asked four professional poster designers 
to choose the one poster out of six which, in their mind, comes 
closest to being an ideal solution. 


Which would you pick? Why? To see how your choice compares 
with that of men who earn their living at the art, turn the page. A 


LEO KOUPER 


—France 


photographiez 
VACANEES.. 
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JOSE ARTIGAS OJEDA 


—England 


F. K. HENRION 


ROHONY! 


CHARLES 
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J. MULLER BROCKMANN 
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three professionals choose their favorites and tell why 


Charles Henry Carter 


American taste in poster art tends to the direct ap- 
proach and I go along with the crowd. I like my posters 
to be bold and clear. My three preferences, in order 
are: First, the Punch poster by F. K. Henrion. Its 
nicely designed, cheerful and summery adaptation of 
the Punch motif gives it immediate identification. 
The copy is jingly and, although I see only the black 
and white reproduction, I can imagine the color to be 

equally as bright and simple. 

_ My second choice is J. Muller Brockmann’s Das 
Plakat, for its arresting use of light-writing, a Piccaso- 
esque device, but artfully adapted to poster use. 

For third place I choose Rohonyi’s Le Sotr. Why? 
Because the artist chose to express himself in a very 
Gallic idiom and succeeded. 


Ervine Metzl 
1+) My first choice goes to the J. Muller Brockmann “Das 
: It S better on a Plakat.” It possesses powerful attention value, created 
- by shapes, pattern and movement. 
. | | Second: The Doyle Dane creation for Levy’s Bread. 
; | Here is strong appetite appeal and good sy. plus 
effective arrangements of difficult-to-arrange elements. 
“e | Oh real: rh Third choice is the Charles Rohonui poster for Le 
| Soir. A pure poster with good design and dynamic 
| | silhouette. 

— It is difficult to honest judgment on a poster 
4 DOYLE DANE BERNBACH from the basis of black and white reproduction, for 
—U.S.A. please turn to poge 42 
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THE INDUSTRIAL DESIGNER: 


continued from page 25 
and simplicity, combined with beauty and charm. 


In the final analysis, the designer must be regarded as a 
man of business. After all, he performs his duties for a fee, 
rather than “art for art’s sake.” Actually, this does not call for 
any desecration of the designer's artistic sensibilities for the 
public in general has good taste and appreciates functional 
beauty. The average man likes good design; a factor that has 
contributed greatly to the phenomenal success the design 
profession has enjoyed over the past few years. 


Of course, the industrial designer's services extend far 
beyond the mere appearance of new and old products. He is 
concerned with all related subjects — merchandising, new 
manufacturing methods, new markets, competition, new ma- 
terials, use of improved equipment, and complete program- 
ming for company improvement through its products. 


While the industrial design profession has flourished de- 
spite a persistent veil of misconception, there have been many 
inflated claims made in its behalf. These claims are indeed 
flattering, but like most flattery, they are likely to do more 
harm than good. 


One claim is predicated on the acknowledged fact that in 
many instances good design has jumped the sales of a product 
double or triple to what it was in the past. This has led some 
individuals to expect the same sort of increase over an in- 
definite period. Unfortunately, this cannot be done. Design 
is both an offensive and defensive weapon; when first applied 
to a product it can provide a natural stimulant to sales and 
thereby win greater markets. Thereafter, it is the means of 
protecting a position already won. 


Another extravagant claim is that products created by 
industrial designers will always result in production cost 
savings. This has grown out of outstanding cases where de- 
signers have overcome ineffectual methods and superfluous 
styling, giving momentum to the notion that designers always 
cut costs. Good design has trended toward greater simplicity 
and cleaner lines toward the elimination of functionless frills 
and fancies. This would naturally result in a cut in production 
costs. But there are probably as many instances in which the 
designer has caused production costs to be increased by the 
addition of new materials or new innovations. 


While cost is not the primary function of the designer, 
it is nonetheless a definite limitation on him; excessive cost 
can price the product right out of the market. Yet the designer 
is aware that the price of an article is not as important a sales 
factor, ordinarily, as its design. If the design creates desire, 
the product will sell even though it is priced higher than 
similar items of inferior design. Quality is a factor to con- 
sider too. 


Cost is not the only limitation on the creative imagination 
and expression of the industrial designer. He is limited by 
machine tools that must be employed in the manufacturing of 
an article. He is limited by the materials he must use for the 
reasons of cost, structure and availability. He is further limited 
by current style trends in the creation of a product for which 
there will be sales demand. He must hold sensible reins on 
his natural desire to please himself alone. 


So long as our present system of free competition con- 
tinues; so long as the buying public manifests a strong desire 
for good appearance as well as function in the product it buys, 
the industrial designer will be in demand. The cost of his 
service is in the same category as advertising costs. If the 
advertising is good, it brings in not only its own cost, but 
much more besides. Unit costs are decreased by mass produc- 
tion. Good design should do the same. 


If the glamor tag which has plagued industrial design 
over the years can be eliminated, as it has in respect to ad- 


vertising, the profession will make even greater advancements 
than it has so far. Once the businessman visualizes the de- 
signer as an individual who operates on a firm foundation of 
knowledge, experience ‘and specific skills—once he realizes 
that the designer of today is a shirtsleeve fellow who pores 
over blueprints and specifications by the hour, then diligently 
makes reams of sketches before arriving at the idea he likes 
and knows will sell, then the misconceptions under which the 
profession has existed in the past will be dispersed and in- 
dustrial design will emerge as a dominant factor in the shaping 
of a progressive way of living. 4 


IMPROVE YOUR FRAMES WITH INSERTS: 
continued from page 33 
smooth. 

After the bevel has been made, the next step is to cut a 
rabbit or square groove on the inside back of the strip to 
accommodate the picture. This is done on the planer-jointer. 
The standard width of this frame rabbit is 4” and the depth 
can vary according to the amount of wood left between the 
inside edge of the bevel and the back of the strip. About 4” 
is usually sufficient, thus making 4” square rabbit. After this 
operation, the insert material is finished, and it is ready to be 
mitered and joined into a frame. 


When making a flat insert, the rabbiting operation is all 
that is required in the way of woodwork. A %” wide rabbit is 
cut into the back of the strip to the necessary depth. With 1” 
thick strips the cut should usually be about %” deep. 


As soon as you have prepared the insert, you are ready to 
fit it around the picture. The painting should be measured 
and %” added to each dimension. In the case of a 16” x 20” 
canvas, the measurements will be 16%” x 20%”. The insert 
material is then mitred to that size with a saw and mitre box 
(which can be purchased at any hardware store) and the 
joints are joined together. 


In joining, the 45° mitre joints are first coated with good 
quality hide or synthetic resin glue which has been mixed to 
a stiff consistancy. The resin glue can be bought at any hard- 
ware store in powder form and mixed with water. After 
glueing, the insert is nailed together with +17 wire brads of 
1” or 1%” length. About two brads to each corner should be 
sufficient. This finishes the insert and it can then be covered 
with linen or other fabric of a neutral color, or prepared gesso 
can be spread on it and tinted to any desired color. 


The larger frame can then be put around this insert. 
With a one inch insert on a 16” x 20” canvas, the outside 
measurements of the insert will be 17%” x 21%”. The width of 
the insert materiai can be varied so that a ready made frame 
with dimensions larger than the picture will fit around the 
insert. 

With a little expenditure of time in making these inserts, 
your framing job on a valued painting will be improved, and 
you will have the satisfaction of knowing your picture is being 
shown to its best advantage. 4 
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rere, crossed lily-pad 
pitcher in South Jersey tradition. 
Circa 1840-60. 


Tuat glassmaking was the first industry in the new 
world is proved three times over: In 1535 glass was made 
by Spanish craftsmen, probably at Puebla de los Angeles 
in Mexico. In 1592 a glass house existed in the Rio de la 
Plata region in Argentina under the supervision of Juan 
de Soria. Thick translucent slabs of glass were apparently 
made there from cullet and not basic raw materials. The 
third glass works was built in Jamestown, Virginia, in 1608, 
the first industry in the territory now known as the United 
States of America. 7 


Although the Jamestown venture was far from success- 
ful, it typifies, almost exaggerates, the ideals and illusions 
held by American glassmakers during the industry’s first 
200 years. The English businessmen comprising the London 
company had exceptional vision: the manufacture of very 
mediocre glass was rapidly destroying too much English 
timber; demand for Venetian glass was proof of an excel- 
lent market ; and reports from the new world told of endless 
forests bordering on beaches of sand. Obviously, here was a 
situation too good to miss. With a small initial outlay, a 
thriving industry could be set up in an incredibly lonely 
wilderness. This industry would supply England and the 
world with delicate drinking glasses and elaborately dec- 
orated plates and bottles. At the close of the 18th century 
this same illusion still existed; a primitive glass house in a 
wild unsettled country could produce from impure unfamil- 
iar materials, a quality product comparable or superior to 
European ware. 


In 1608 this goal was absolutely unobtainable. The eight 
Dutchmen (probably Germans) and Poles who sailed for 


the colonies in the summer of that year symbolized the | 


hopes held by the old world for the new. No Englishmen 
could be recruited for the venture and it is doubtful whether 
the migrant European workers were experienced glass- 
blowers. Although a furnace was built, the whole venture 
collapsed within a year. Indian savagery and unbelievable 
hardships reduced the colony of 500 to 60 by the fall of 
1609. 


Twelve years later the London company tried again— 
with no illusions about supplying the world with fine table 


from the Corning Glassmoker 


3 


the story of 
American Glass 


by THOMAS S. BUECHNER Director of The Corning Museum of Glass 


glass. The object of this second venture was “to sett upp a 
glasse furnace and make all manner of Beads and Glasse.”’ 
The beads were to serve as currency for trade with the 
Indians. 

The workers, recruited this time, were capable Italian 
glassblowers, adequately financed and carefully planned 
for. A letter from the London company to the Colonial au- 
thorities specified that the glass house should be constructed 
‘Near some well inhabited Place”; a rather futile precau- 
tion against the great loneliness of the new world. 


In spite of this care the second venture was not a success. 
The new glass house blew down in a storm and the Italians 
became so temperamental over one inconvenience after an- 
other that no glass was produced. The Indian massacre of 
1622 was the end of the second attempt. 


Jamestown was the first glass factory in this country. 
It was a complete, an utter failure. No single complete object 
exists to prove the nature of the ware made there, if any. 
Neither venture’ can be considered the beginning of 
America’s great industry as there was no continuation. 
Jamestown was an isolated incident more than 300 years 
ago, a seed that never took root. 


THE REAL BEGINNINGS 

The real birth of the industry came in 1739 with the 
construction, by Caspar Wistar, of a glass house in Salem 
County, New Jersey. Originally, at Jamestown, exploitation 
tad been put before self-preservation but now with the 
colonies growing in population, ideals and _ self-confidence, 
self-preservation came first and glass was made for the 
local community. 


Caspar Wistar was the father of the South Jersey tradi- 
tion and as such is responsible for the first typically Ameri- 
can glass product. It must be remembered that he and most 
of his workers were of direct European origin and there- 
fore worked in the styles of their homelands. At Wistar- 
burg, his glass house in South Jersey, these individual 
characteristics were merged together with a typical Ameri- 
can hybrid the result. 

“Baron” Henry William Stiegel was a romantic fig- 
ure, especially beside the conservative button-monger Cas- 
par Wistar. Although Stiegel glass was first produced 24 
years after Wistarburg and although the enterprise only 
survived 14 years as compared to Wistarburg’s 41, the 
“Baron” had an equally profound effect on the industry 
to follow. 
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The South Jersey tradition differs from the Stiegel tradi- 
tion in three basic ways: First—South Jersey glass is gen- 
erally offhand work (made during the workers own time ) 
and not the regular produce of the house, contrary to Stiegel 
type glass. Second—the metal is ordinary window or bottle 
glass, green or amber in color, with blue and white the only 
artificial colors. Stiegel, on the other hand, had a good clear 
metal and a large selection of carefully mixed artificial 
colors. Third—South Jersey pieces are invariably decorated 
with applied glass as opposed to the Stiegel tradition of 
enameling, engraving, and pattern molding. 


In spite of the emergence of a style that was character- 
istically American, glassmaking in this country has always 
heen strongly influenced by European work. John Fred- 
erick Amelung is a good example. He built a glass house in 
New Bremen, Maryland in 1784 and devoted himself and 
his resources to achieving a standard of excellence in metal 
and engraving comparable to the finest German work of 
the period. The famous Bremen pokal in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art was made by Amelung and sent to Germany 
for the approval of his compatriots at Bremen. 


The American historical flask is one of the most appealing 
articles in the history of American glass. Comparable in 
purpose to the English glasses dedicated to the Jacobean 
cause, the American bottles commemorate everything from 
Jenny Lind to the frigate “Ben Franklin.” 


America, as a great industrial leader, turned her new 
‘found production abilities to glassmaking in such com- 
panies as the New England Glass Company and later the 
Boston and Sandwich Glass Company. Offhand work by 
their employees indicates that no skill was lacking despite 
the trend towards machinery and production. The famous 
blown-three-mold technique was an early attempt to ap- 
proach handcut glassware with an inexpensive substitute. 


In spite of the rapid development of this country as an 
industrial leader, impetus still came primarily from Europe. 
Wealthy Americans imported the cut glass wares of Water- 
ford, Dublin, and later Stourbridge, while their poor neigh- 
bors bought the best they could afford of the home product. 
The American manufacturer specialized in less expensive 
imitation, relying on his ability to mechanize and not at- 
tempting, perhaps unfortunately, to compete on a quality 
level. The prime example is, of course, pressed glass. In 
the early years following the introduction of the pressing 
machines in 1825, every effort was made to produce a poor 
man’s cut glass even to the inclusion of a star on the bottom, 


standard practice in the removing of the pontil mark on a 
cut glass. Eventually this straight imitation gave way to a 
new kind of glass generally referred to as Lacy Sandwich, 
although it was made by many other companies in addition 
to the Boston and Sandwich Glass Co. The term “Lacy” 
adequately describes the difference between the early and 
later pressed glass, with heavily textured areas placed in di- 
rect contrast to simple polished designs so that the effect was 
lacelike. 

After the establishment of quantity producing machines 
early in this century, the industry was faced with the pros- 
pect, of submerging the produce of all the various individual 
companies into one vast pool of glassware, each piece re- 
sembling every other piece with nothing to distinguish the 
product of one house from another. The reaction was im- 
mediate and rather violent, erupting in a series of technical 
accomplishments known as “art glass.’ There were two 
main fields of endeavor in which many companies partici- 
pated: first, the yellow to red school, experimenting with 
the reheating of gold metal glasses and calling the results 
Peach Blow, Wild Rose, Amberina and Burmese, later the 
iridescent or metallic school, creating glass with the ap- 
pearance of long years of burial by spraying the hot article 
with metallic oxides and labeling the ware Favrile, Quezal, 
Kew Blas or Aurene. 

please turn to page 42 


Early American Glass 


Above Columbia flask; Jenny Lind bottle; Washington-Taylor flask— 
typical 19th Century liquor containers. 


Left Free-blown bank; pressed plate; three-mold decanter indicate 
range of techniques at Boston and Sandwich Glass Works. 
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Projects in PLEXIGLAS: 
Continued from page 28 


scattered on the powder. Or use small metallic stars and cut- 
outs that can be purchased in art supply stores or from station- 
ers. Another nice effect would be copper screening scattered 
in very small squares over green or blue metallic powder. Or 
dry a small oak leaf and sprinkle a background of gold flitter 
on which you will place the leaf. Press two sheets of lid to- 
gether neatly and set aside to dry. 


FIFTH step After the lamination has dried for twenty-four to 
forty-eight hours, trim and polish the edges. Now the two % 
inch x % inch x .125 inch lid stops should be cemented to the 
underside of the lid at diagonal corners, acting as “stops” to 
keep the lid in place. Cement these stops using the soak 
method but allow to soak only a short time—less than a 
minute will be sufficient (see Figure No. 6). Your finished 


project is shown on page 26. 


Jewel boxes and many other similar containers of various 
designs can be made by the techniques described in this 
project. For many other projects, see “Plexiglas Craftsman’s 
Handbook” reviewed in this issue of Design. 4 


don’t wait until the last moment... : 


(back issues are often impossible to get) 


renew NOW! 


creative growth in CHILD ART: 
Continued from page I3 


“I am sitting on the floor, my train is on the floor, Daddy 
stands on the floor, my bed is on the floor; we all are on the 
floor.” This first mass-consciousness in which the child includes 
himself as a part of an “orderly” environment in his drawings 
represents a great social achievement. The child by no means 
has become visually aware of his environment. A base line 
is merely a symbol and cannot be seen in reality. Yet I have 
found teachers who blame their children for “drawing every- 
thing on a line.” It can be easily understood how such an inter- 
ference would disturb one of the important social strides of 
a growing child, for we know that no feeling for cooperation 
can grow without this important experience of a mass-con- 
ciousness. But also for the child’s feeling for spatial coordi- 
nation and order this discovery from his creative expression 
is of great significance. 


As the child grows, he finds more and more apprecation 
for the environment with which he is not in immediate con- 
tact. He gradually discovers space in its visual significance. 
Yet, it must be kept in mind that any reference or motivation 
in terms of visual experiences would greatly interfere with 
the child’s expression at a time at which his needs point to- 
ward a subjective interpretation. 


The child’s imaginative activity is different from that of 
an adult. This can best be observed in the different types 
of playing. The child plays hide and seek with the same un- 
awareness as he uses a pencil which he moves up and down 
while imitating the noise of an airplane. Quite obviously, his 
imagination transforms a pencil into an airplane. All children 
use their imagination in such an uninhibted way. If an adult 
would do the same he would be considered insane. For an 
adult, a pencil is a pencil and the pencil is for writing. The 
child’s imaginative activity is unconscious. The adult in his 
play needs aims and rules. His imaginative activity in its 
effect is controlled. It is during the period of adolescence that 
the change takes place from an unconscious imaginative 
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activity to that of critical awareness. If this change comes 
suddenly—that is, if the child becomes suddenly critically 
aware of his “childish behavior reactions” or his “uncontrolled 
childish paintings,” the usual result is a shock. As one of the 
consequences of this many children lose their confidence in 
their creative abilities and stop their work altogether. He 
“can't draw anything” because his sudden awareness realizes 
the “inefficient” childish approach. The drawing expression 
may seem “childish” and often “ridiculous” because of the 
sudden awakening of a more “mature” attitude. 


If we can stimulate the child in his unaware production to 
such an extent that, in his unaware stages, he reaches a greater 
“Maturity” which will be able to stand the critical awareness 
which will set in we have kept the child from making a sudden 
change, and have protected him from disappointments. 


In the classroom this is not at all difficult. It means simply 
making the child aware of his own achievements. “Johnny, 
please turn to page 42 


project in CELASTIC: 
Continued from page 32 


comprised of cellophane straws, metallic ribbon, wire scraps 
and similar inexpensive materials. Completed mask can be 
given protective coating of shellac, varnish or plastic spray. 


MODELING PROCEDURE 


Clayola was used to model a mask deep enough to sup- 
port a deep headdress. (To extend the supply of clay, firm 
paper wads and large stones can be added to form the core 
of the clay model.) | 


When the mask was ready, its surface was covered with 
foil, previously dipped in parting agent, to expedite later re- 
moval. The surface protected, torn pieces of Celastic were then 
dipped in the softener and one layer applied over the tin foil. 
When this dried in place (about a half-hour), the mask was 
slit along the back, the clay removed, the incision repaired 
with a strip of Celastic, and the clay re-used for another proj- 
ect. 


DECORATING THE MASK 


Our paper pattern designs for hats and collars were cut 
from a sheet of Celastic and dipped in softener, then allowed 
to dry to a slight tackiness while hanging from the line. After 
a few minutes the material was ready to shape into the hats, 
collars and similar decorative features, and finally positioned 
to the mask and fastened. A few of the more elaborate pieces 
were helped to keep their shape during drying, with paper 


wad props. 


The hat and collar parts were fastened to the mask with 
strips of softened Celastic. Celastic ribbons were draped and 
twisted, then the moist ends were pressed against the dry 
surface. All loose sections were stapled to the mask and further 
reinforced with strips of dipped Celastic. 


PAINTING THE MASK 


Since this was a new material and required exploratory 
techniques, we used a few scraps of dipped fabric for experi- 
mental coloring. It accepts crayon, water color, powder paints 
and temperas equally well. We decided to use Artista Tem- 
pera for our particular project. Several color roughs were made 
on paper and the most effective combinations then made up 
in large enough quantity to allow for possible retouching. 


This proved a most exciting adventure. It is always that 
way when one tests a new, unknown quantity for creative art 
> a We enjoyed making these oversize masks in a ver- 
satile material which was strong, yet flexible. Our painting 
was done freely, using a wide range of bright colors, ideally 
suited to this medium’s pliable surface. 4 
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THE INSTRUCTOR: 

Continued from page 20 
between historian and art practitioner comes to the fore when 
the subject of contemporary effort arises; historians tend to use 
the journalistic cliches—impressionism, expressionism, cubism, 
etc.—in a different manner than the art instructor believes 
them to mean. 

In these survey classes, you will be faced with a great 
mixture of students, including those from other departments, 
who have chosen it as an elective; special students seeking to 
enrich their post-graduate existence, and those who find them- 
selves there through the unpredictable oddities of registration. 
If youre fortunate, the majoriy of your students will be art 
majors. They bring a maximum of interest, though perhaps 
spotty backgrounds, to the course. If, as the instructor, you 
have considerable knowledge, be that much more careful to 
assume that the student has none and be explicit and inclusive 
in your lectures. 


THE BUDGET PROBLEM 


Due to the costliness and rarity of traveling exhibitions, 
the college instructor and his students are dependent upon 
trips to exhibits, illustrated publications and, of late, education 
films for outside inspiration and information. The art depart- 
ment usually ataaiie to the publications, which can be bor- 
rowed. The task of showing the films and arranging suitable 
times with the visual aids department is imposed upon the 
young instructor, as is the arranging of junkets. 

He will fare best in his career if he assumes that what he 
is teaching is only a beginning in art education for the stu- 
dents. Despite the differentiation between elementary and ad- 
vanced courses, the instructor will find that his advanced class- 
es hold many students, special and regular, unprepared for 
the task. 

Modern art education, as part of a broad mass education, 
has not existed long enough to expect it to be what it should 
be, but since no alternative is possible, the instructor will have 
to adjust himself to the inevitability of the “unfinished” pro- 
gram. 

Since you have qualified as a teacher, you probably know 
something of the influence of art education, whether as a de- 
partment or as a national philosophy, on the immediate work 
at hand. Until you became an instructor, your primary concern 
was only with his own application and interest in the subject. 
Now you will have to deal with varying degrees of interest, 
from great enthusiasm to complete apathy on the part of your 
students. 

In these matters, you can count on little help in the line 
of advice from your superiors, except insofar as disciplinary 
action may be concerned. 

If new ideas in education or new stylistic experiments in 
the arts and crafts are to be tried out, the conduct of these 
experiments is usually carried on in classes where the young 
instructor has his duties. 

Barely out of a yourself, you will find yourself in 
the position, if unofficially, of counseling students. It is easier 
for them to confide in young instructors because of the slight 
age difference, even though their official advisors may be older 
teachers. 

As the colleges in which you might teach are scattered 
throughout the country, the work there can easily bear the 


stamp of provincialism, which formerly had the character of 
certain local or regional coloring in subject matter and style. 
Of late, the provincial is only imitating the style of the big 
cities, and catching up with it as quickly as possible. 

The strongest support, or bulwark, against the disadvan- 
tages of provincialism, as well as the scarcity of literary and 
visual material, would be for the instructor on the college level 
to have not only a master’s degree, but also a year or two of 
travel and possible study in a professional art school—advan- 
tages that too many lack. The further education of himself 
will be up to the enterprise of the instructor, since the colleges 
that have graduated him have completed their work as far 23 
he’s concerned. Summers and leaves of absence can be used 
to good effect, and not necessarily as a time for merely adding 
formal or academic prestige to your name. 

If you are a painter or a craftsman, your college will prob- 
ably expect you to go on with this work, exhibiting it, and, 
if possible, obtaining favorable recognition for it. In some in- 
stances, you might have a feeling of pressure in this respect— 
that your own work, as well as that of your students is being 
rushed exhibition prematurely, displaying a  con- 
fusion of aims and inadequate results, just for the sake of 
regional or national prestige. 

The sending of work to exhibitions, even within the limits 
of regional shows, entails expense and the instructor should 
be prepared for this. He will have to bear it personally. Only 
invited art work and that in a small handful of national ex- 
hibitions is transported at the expense of the exhibiting body 
itself. 

Whatever these expenses and problems are, you will be 
expected to assume the burden of becoming a distinguished 
faculty member in the shortest practicable time! Independent- 
ly, you might set yourself the aim of instruction that is mutu- 
ally stimulating and rewarding, while privately maintaining 
standards for your own work less self-conscious than those you 
might be expected to observe for reasons of prestige. 


TRAVELING APPRENTICESHIP DESIRABLE 


In conclusion, it might well be said that if the young in- 
structor were encouraged to teach at a number of different 
college art departments in the early years of his career, it 
would benefit him and the teaching of art at college level in 
general. 

This would be a sort of journeymanship and would ac- 
quaint the novice with different problems and teaching pro- 
grams. Unfortunately, he is not encouraged to do this and if, 
for any reasons other than promotion, he has moved about, 
his ability to hold a job may be in doubt. 

The average department head is, of course, pleased to 
have a talented instructor and is loath to break up his ‘happy 
family” of teachers. It is also difficult as well as expensive for 
him to hire new people and so they naturally hesitate to part 
with a satisfactory or promising teacher. 

There will be times when the instructor is chafed a bit by 
the demand for harmonious faculty relationship for, as an 
artist, he could easily be preoccupied with his own and very 
individual point of view—a view he doesn't care to jeopardize 
because his artistic personality demands that he adopt and 
maintain it. And, as has been said, it is demanded of him that 
he be an artist and produce. 

While some department heads overemphasize harmony, 
it must be said that there is some justification for their attitude 
because they, as representatives of their departments, stand 
as the one responsible person in relation to the Dean and to 
the college. 

The young instructor is faced with all these problems, 
some of which he will have suspected exists, for he himself is 
usually a product of the colleges. As to adjusting himself to 
other persons in a professional and social way, he may remem- 
ber that this problem, at least, exists for almost all of humani- 
ty and is not peculiar to campus life. 4 
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budget wise THEATRE SETS: 


Continued from page 16 


discuss color schemes, then start to work—usually on the 
movable or plastic pieces first. We make paper mache objects* 
on a chicken wire base, covered with newspapers and paper 
hanger’s wheat paste—rocks made from apple boxes covered 
with muslin, and stuffed with wadded newspapers, stapled 
together and painted with casein or resin emulsion paints or 
show card paints. If flats or backdrops are out of the question, 
plastic pieces can relieve the monotony of draperies and are 
inexpensive and easy to make. 

Cut-outs are done on beaver board or thin wood, with 
a Cutawl, an electric machine which is safe and easy to use. 
The beaver board can be used over and over, recut and re- 
painted. 

Simple painting can be done by any youngster; for 
detail painting, more advanced students are chosen. Those 
who are more adept with hammer and nails are selected for 
carpenter work, and in our particular case we are fortunate 
in having a retired carpenter to help out, occasionally, with 
heavier, more complicated work. Some of the students work 
as helpers, mixing paint or cleaning brushes. There is no 
rivalry and everyone seems satisfied to do his part and takes 
the same satisfaction in completing the whole job. 

Students soon learn that stylized scenery is more effective 
than realistic—the literal requires control of a professional 
stature—and go boldly ahead, learning from success and 
failures. They learn that crudeness and lack of details do not 
show under lighting, that everything must be exaggerated to 
carry to the farthest seats in the auditorium. 

The designing and making of scenery provides many _ in- 
teresting problems, involving nearly all the arts and crafts. 
Any school group that does not plan and make its own scenery 
is missing a lot of fun. 4 


*EDITOR’S NOTE: see article on “‘Celastic’’ for an exciting new sub- 
stitute which may soon replace paper mache for all projects similar to 
those described above. 


the story of AMERICAN GLASS: 
Continued from page 39 

In our own time, off-hand work and glass-houses-of-all- 
work are almost extinct. In this age of specialization, each 
tvpe of glass is made in its own factory, often its own com- 
pany. Great progress has been made in the development of 
new functions for glass products which bear not the slightest 
resembdance to that transparent material usually associated 
with the word, glass. 

However, such developments are beyond the scope of this 
story, which is simply an attempt to define the artistic and 
historical heritage from which the contemporary American 
glass industry grew. 4 


witch doctors in ART EDUCATION: 
Continued from page 19 

‘The trouble is, abstraction is not the catch-all so many 
impotent artists would make it. True, it takes more than 
a bit of understanding to know good abstraction from trash, 
and criticism is always subject to opinion. What you think 
is good, I may think bad. But, basically, an abstraction is 
the taking of a common experience and reducing it to pure 
design. When an educator or artist has to read into such 
work complicated meaning, described in intricate jargon, he 
is doing a disservice to art. 

Art, of course, is not simple. It is not merely a question 
of painting to please the eye and stir the emotion. Art takes 
education and some acquired understanding to be appreci- 
ated. Our tastes grow as we experience. Like any experience 
which is new, we must live with it awhile to determine its 
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quality. But—if those who expose us to new experiences 
pound us over the head with ultra-academic jargon, our in- 
terest wanes in proportion to the swell of the verbiage. For, 
this reason, I suggest that my fellow educators refrain from 
teaching anything whose true meaning they haven't grasped, 
and that they learn to do as well as theorize. There is an- 
other cliche: “Those who can, do; those who cannot, teach.” 
It need not be so. 4 


POSTERS: 
Continued from page 36 


a poster should be evaluated on its color sense and 
size, etc. Accepting these limitations, however, these 
are the three I select: 

1. J. Miller Brockmann’s Das Plaket, made for the 
Zurich international poster exhibition, primarily for 
its experimental value. 2. The Doyle, Dane, Bernbach 
Levi's Bread piece, for its directness in communicating 
the sales message. 3. The Hiroshi Ohchi poster for a 
piano concert, which is a valid treatment for its clear- 
cut purpose. A 


THE ETERNAL SOURCE: 
Continued from page 11 


lief has proved true: human nature develops creatively, if it is 
not thwarted by violence, interference, and unconstructive 
criticism. We must regain this belief by helping our children 
to develop themselves, instead of forcing them into precon- 
ceived patterns foreign to their individual natures. 4 


CREATIVE GROWTH: , 
Continued from page 40 


tell me, how did you achieve this stormy color?” Johnny 
may be completely unaware of his own achievements. How- 
ever, by leading him to the discovery of his own achievements 
and by bringing them to his consciousness, we have helped 
him to move from a stage of accidental production to a stage 
of more conscious achievement. “Mary, tell me, what did you 
do to make your house look so distant?” A discussion with 
Mary will soon reveal to her in detail what she actually did, 
and thus raise her conscious level of her creative achievements. 
It is self-understood that such motivations to raise the child’s 
conscious approach must never occur during the creative proc- 
ess. There they would greatly interfere with the intuitive char- 
acter of his art. They must always be individual and occur 
afterwards. 


From what has been said it becomes quite clear that, dur- 
ing his unaware stages, the more we prepare the child to de- 
velop creative freedom in using approaches in his art expres- 
sion which can stand the stages of critical awareness, the 
smoother will be his growth into the stages of adulthood. The 
undecided period, however, in which the individual feels 
grown out of childhood and not yet ready for critical aware- 
ness is characteristic of students of the junior high school level. 
It is during this period that we must most carefully use the 
child’s own standards for gradually leading him to the realm 
of greater awareness. We can easily do this by making him dis- 
cover his own achievements. 4 
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ERE, for the first time, is a wealth of never-before-published 
“tricks of the trade” on how to paint such important and 
more difficult landscape features as trees, roads, puddles, rain and 
fog. In simple, direct style, it progressively covers every step in the 
creation of all the details of masterly watercolor painting. 

A sequel to the author’s now famous Ways With Watercolor, 
this comprehensive companion volume goes far beyond the sound 
basic principles of watercolor painting set forth there. PAINTING 
TREES AND LANDSCAPES IN WATERCOLOR offers a “post graduate” 
course in watercolor painting. 


MAKES PROFESSIONAL RESULTS EASY 


The techniques of handling the more difficult elements of a 
landscape are explained in great detail. Basic brush strokes for 
painting trees are shown and described. Separate chapters are 
devoted to painting forests and different types of individual trees. 
In keeping with the nature of the subject, the text is graphically 
illustrated throughout. 

Sixteen paintings in full color plus 136 sepia-tone studies are 
used to demonstrate the techniques of good composition, value 
arrangement, balance, rhythm and pattern of design. 


LEARN BY DOING 


A special feature of this valuable book is its series of ten spe- 
cially created practice subjects. Designed to be completed by the 
reader according to his own interpretation of value, color and 
mood, each subject introduces a different aspect of handling major 
landscape elements. 

PAINTING TREES AND LANDSCAPES IN WATERCOLOR is an indis- 
pensable aid to those who are working in watercolors and who are 
having difficulty in rendering essential landscape details. It is a 
book for students and alert artists who feel the need for a tonic 
refresher... for architects, designers, amateur and professional 
painters and for all who are familiar with the author’s 
previously-published, popular books. . 
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TEXTILE DECORATING 
NOW EASIER THAN EVER! 


The American Crayon Company is proud to feature for the 
first time their most amazing color discovery . . . Prang 
Aqua Textile Colors. This new series is a result of extensive 
laboratory research and field testing and now makes fab- 
ric decoration easier than ever, and within the reach 
of everyone. 


WATER DOES THE TRICK! 


You paint right from the jar... water extends your colors 
. .. water cleans your brushes . . . you “clean up” with 
water. Along with these easy working qualities, Prang 
Aqua Colors have the following outstanding qualities that 
are sure to appeal to the students, teacher and craftsman: 


Easier to use . .. No muss — No fuss . . . more versatile... 
sunfast and lightfast . . . colors are soft to the touch . . . 


USE ONLY N LY WATER ys no offensive odors . . . more fun to “clean up” 


These series come in an excellent range of basic colors of 
remarkable brilliance, working consistency and a new 


Co lors | Applied a ease of application. All colors can be used straight or can 


i" be intermixed to make or match countless shades and 
a Straight from hues. A special Prang Toner is provided for tinting; thus 
J giving a working palette of the 
he more vivid hues to an endless variety of grayed or 
ar subdued effects. 

Prang Aqua Colors come in two complete self-contained 
smartly packaged kits. Each kit contains easy-to-follow 
directions and a special folder chuck full of suggestions 

for the effective use of this new medium. 


eee eee you'll enjoy this pleasing creative hand- 


Sf. craft... perfect for stenciling, screen printing, or hand- 
blocking luncheon cloths, scarfs, draperies, children ap- 
~ parel and countless gift items. See the complete display 
et your favorite dealer or send for special idea folder. 
are Heat-So? | JUST OFF THE PRESS! 
showing the versatile and practical projects Aqua Colors make 
possible (included in basic kit.) *ostpaid 25¢ 
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